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Artictz —A STUDY IN HEREDITY: THE POMEROYS 
IN AMERICA. 


For our special purpose, the first item of American history 
is the landing of Eltweed Pomeroy at Dorchester, now a part 
of Boston. It is understood that he came from England, one 
of a party of Puritans, in the ship John and Mary, landing 
in March, 1630. He was by trade a blacksmith, as were his 
sons and grandsons, with few exceptions, and for several 
generations. Some reports have it that Eltweed was accom- 
panied by a brother Eldad. Later conclusions are that Eldad 
was son of Eltweed, and born perhaps in Dorchester. Eltweed 
remained for several years in Dorchester, taking a prominent 
part in organizing the first or provisional government, and was 
a man of some means, and of good standing. In 1637, he 
removed for permanent settlement to Windsor, Connecticut, 
going, it is supposed, by that terrible journey through the 


wilderness. 
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Here, we at once desire to know something of the previous 
history of this Pomeroy progenitor. But we must confess that 
there is nothing to be told. At an early period the family 
had been conspicuous in England. Ralph de Pomerai came 
over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, took an 
active part in the conquest, and was ennobled for his services, 
Some of his descendants were for generations among the titled 
nobility, and one such branch still survives in Ireland. If any 
record has ever been compiled of the other Pomeroy families 
in England, no knowledge of it has come to the writer. 

We do not know what part of England was Eltweed’s home. 
Doubtless well directed explorations would clear up the mys- 
tery, but those heretofore made have been unsuccessful. Ex. 
cept a few names, we have no details of the immediate ances- 
tors previous to the emigration. We not only do not know 
their residence, but we do not know their occupation (unless we 
may infer it from that of Eltweed), nor do we know anything 
of their social position, or public, or private relations. What 
were the forces, the processes, the struggles, the discipline that 
bridged the interval between the aristocratic British history, 
and the hardy Puritan mechanic, a leader on his landing at 
Dorchester, and transmitting an unusual vital force for several 
generations—these are matters of transcendent interest. 

The Pomeroy character as brought to America was eminently 
that of the English Puritans with some noticeable peculiarities 
in degree and intensity. It has been said of the family “they 
were men of liberal and independent minds determined to pre- 
serve their civil and religious freedom.” Even among their 
Puritan associates they were especially stable, earnest, and up- 
right men. The resulting individuality was unusual and hence 
is the more instructive in the study of Heredity. It must have 
depended on definite moulding influences carried on and trans- 
mitted through many generations. Enquiring as to these 
forces we offer some suggestions, as topics worthy of extended 
research. 

There are two Pomeroy peculiarities which have been long 
recognized. Adding a third, the attempt will now be made to 
present a connected view of them drawn from personal obser- 
vation and the study of the family history. Our deductions 
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are submitted under three catch-words: first, ability; second, 
force; third, sympathy. Were we examining a steamer we 
might notice: (1) its dimensions, (2) its engines, (3) its equip- 
ment. Or if it were a projectile, we distinguish its weight, its 
velocity, and its direction; and thus a three-fold division is 
used to elucidate our conception of the Pomeroy character. 
We propose to show what are its elements, and hope to obtain 
glimpses of how these have been sometimes modified by mar- 
riage with other families. 

The most obvious or at least the most generally recognized 
Pomeroy trait is ewecutwe ability—the power of doing things. 
This in the most definite form would seem to be physical or 
mechanical ability. It may include the performance of any- 
thing requiring strength, skill, or dexterity. By further ex- 
tension the term becomes much more comprehensive and less 
definite. Primarily it is not a logical quality. It may not 
include the power to reason and explain the matter. It is not 
didactic. Neither is it imaginative. It pertains to the con- 
crete rather than the abstract. The typical Pomeroy does not 
make a good teacher. An influence received from some other 
quarter, as for instance, the blood of a Strong, a Sheldon, or a 
Dwight has proved itself however most effective in that direc- 
tion. One reason that they do not make teachers is that they 
see through a process too quickly. They lose sight of the inter- 
mediate steps, and cannot explain them to another. Many a 
Pomeroy woman finds it easier to do something in her kitchen 
than to explain the process to her servant. She may show how 
a thing is done, but she cannot state the process in words. 

The peculiar faculty of the Pomeroys is not the result of 
training and hardly of perceptible voluntary effort in the 
individual. Their powers are due to an inherited capacity 
from ancestry more or less remote, developed for generations 
under some unconscious cerebration. This is as inexplicable 
as the mathematical or the memorizing powers which some- 
times astonish the world, coming without study and exerted 
without apparent effort. Doubtless there is included a power 
of concentration which others cannot realize. Benjamin 
Pomeroy of the sixih generation was a lawyer of many years’ 
practice. He had the confidence of the community in his 
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judgment and held important offices of trust and responsibility, 
But he was conscious of powers for which his law practice 
gave him no scope. He had a taste for mechanical execution, 
and as a pastime between his professional duties undertook the 
construction of difficult public works—the more difficult the 
better he liked them. The chief of the United States Topo- 
graphical Engineers was a friend of Mr. Pomeroy and re. 
peatedly consulted him in emergencies wherein his extraordinary 
capacity was made useful to the government. By him were 
constructed on the Atlantic coast beacons and various strue- 
tures, in circumstances that had baffled previous attempts. 

The history of the Pomeroy family furnishes many examples 
of special capacity beyond the ordinary results of education. 
How far back might be found the origin of this inherited ability 
is beyond conjecture. Certain it is that Eltweed Pomeroy and 
his immediate descendants had these characteristics. They 
were nominally blacksmiths, but in an age before machinery 
had taken the place of handicraft, this meant more than now. 
In the settlement of new towns in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut the Pomeroys were welcomed artisans. Large grants of 
land were awarded to them to induce them to settle and carry 
on their business. They were the gunsmiths in their several 
locations. In the French and Indian wars the Pomeroy guns 
were in great demand. In that of the Revolution they 
were indispensable. Long before the United States had a 
national armory, the private armories of the Pomeroys were 
famous. We are told that the anvil of Eltweed Pomeroy was 
drawn on a hand-sled from Windsor to Northampton. That 
anvil is still preserved as a treasured relic by some of his Pitts- 
field descendants in the family of Lemuel Pomeroy. 

It is noticeable that if the Pomeroys realized the importance 
of their work they seem to have lacked the power, or the time, 
to embody their conceptions in words. Working as the first 
gunsmiths in the country at a period when the wild beast and 
the savage made the gun a necessity, they left no records of 
their thoughts and feelings. There was no historian among 
them even by marriage until George Bancroft married Sarah 
Hopkins Dwight, grand-daughter of Mary Pomeroy of the 
fifth generation. Under hard work for successive generations 
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there had been secured and transmitted a physical basis—a 
capacity for execution. It was necessary to graft this with 
other stock to obtain the variety of gifts needed in our day in 
the public service. And thus in various channels the Pomeroy 
executive ability may furnish the power that was originally 
developed in their workshops. The fact that the descendants 
of Eltweed have so conspicuously maintained this power be- 
yond the average of their Puritan contemporaries can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the ancestors of Eltweed 
for many generations had been passing through some training 
whereby the power of action had been developing and the 
speculative powers had been comparatively dormant. 

A second trait which characterizes the Pomeroys is desig- 
nated as force of character. In seeking to comprehend more 
definitely what this means as applied to the family, we think 
it will be found to be a naturally strong will power, and this 
in turn depending, presumbly, on unusual firmness (or other 
quality) of some part of the brain too recondite for our study. 
This special force or trait of character includes unusual persist- 
ence, in whatever is to be done. It may at times approach 
stubbornness. A friend of the pioneer manufacturer of Pitts- 
field said of him: “ There would at times be no living with 
Mr. Lemuel Pomeroy if he were not always right.” The 
Pomeroy may spend years to gain a point in which principle 
is involved. One of them speaking of his kinsman said: “ He 
will spend five’ dollars to circumvent a man who would cheat 
him out of five cents.” The Pomeroy will have his own way 
if possible. If he is flexible, it must be that he draws his 
blood largely from a different source. 

This strong will power is very inspiring and sustaining under 
difficulties. Of all men the Pomeroy has the courage of his 
convictions. For the most part they have been leading men in 
the towns where they have resided, independent in opinion, 
frequently on the side least popular in politics and in other 
matters under discussion. They have not been dreamers, or 
poets, or orators, or reporters, though under other names their 
blood may presumably have given motive power in such cases. 

The two traits of character thus considered may depend on a 
single cause or principle—the seeing things definitely—in the 
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concrete. They are notably masculine traits, being more com- 
mon and conspicuous in men though by no means lacking in 
Pomeroy women. To what extent they are due to occupation 
and how far the original selection of occupation followed an 
already natural aptitude are matters quite beyond us. 

In this kinship there have been many instances of men show- 
ing these traits of character in whatever circumstances their 
lives were cast. Some of them, poor boys, at an early age sup- 
porting themselves and entering upon lines of work wherein 
they reached eminence and wealth, manifesting such sterling 
qualities as to attain high positions of honor and trust. Exam- 
ples can be merely enumerated: Noah Pomeroy, of Meriden, 
Conn.; Elisha Minor Pomeroy, of Wallingford; Charles §, 
Pomeroy, of Washington, D. C., formerly member of Congress 
from Iowa; Samuel C. Pomeroy, formerly United States Sen- 
ator from Kansas; Theodore Medad Pomeroy, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress from New York State; Major George Pomeroy, 
of Utica, New York. This list might be indefinitely extended.* 
We quote at more length a notice of Col. Seth Pomeroy, of 
Northampton, Mass. He illustrated in an eminent degree the 
family traits. The circumstances of his life were favorable for 
their display, and he had connections able to appreciate his 
qualities and to place accounts of them on record. 


‘“*Seth Pomeroy, born in Northampton, Mass., 20 May, 1706, died in 
Peekskill, N. Y., Feb., 1777. He was an ingenious and skillful mechanic 
and followed the trade of gunsmith. Early in life he entered the mili- 
tary service of the Colony and in 1744 he held the rank of Captain. At 
the capture of Louisburg in 1745 he was a Major and had charge of 
more than twenty smiths who were engaged in drilling captured can- 
non. In 1755 he was Lieutenant Colonel of Ephraim Williams’s regi- 
ment. On the latter’s death he succeeded to the command of the force 
that defeated the French and Indians under Baron Dieskau, and his 
regiment was the one that suffered most in gaining the victory of Lake 
George. Col. Pomeroy was an ardent patriot, and in 1774-5 served as 
delegate to the Provincial Congress by which he was elected a general 
officer in October, 1774, and Brigadier General in 1775. At the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary war he presented himself as a volunteer in 
the camp of Gen. Artemas Ward, at Cambridge, Mass., from whom he 


* It is hoped that the study of the family history now in progress will 
include a large amount of such material with corresponding genealo- 
gical detail. 
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borrowed a horse on hearing the artillery at Bunker Hill, and taking a 
musket set off at full speed for Charlestown. Reaching the Neck and 
finding it enfiladed hy a heavy fire from the ‘Glasgow’ ship of war, he 
began to be alarmed, not for his own safety, but for that of General 
Ward’s horse. Too honest to expose the borrowed steed to the ‘ pelting 
of the pitiless storm,’ and too bold to shrink, he delivered the horse toa 
sentry, shouldered his gun and marched on foot across the Neck. On 
reaching the hill he took a station at the rail fence in the hottest of the 
battle. He was soon recognized by the men, and his name rang with 
shouts along the line. A few days later he received the appointment 
of senior Brigadier General among the eight that were named by 
Congress, but as this action caused some difficulty in the adjustment 
of rank, he declined it and soon after retired to his farm. During 1776 
when New Jersey was overrun by the British, he headed a force of 
nilitia from his neighborhood and marched to the rescue of Washington. 
He reached the Hudson river but never returned.”— Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography. 


The third characteristic Pomeroy trait is the capacity of 
sympathy. This is not merely pity or commiseration at the 
distresses of others. It is not mere kindness of heart, a senti- 
mental or abstract emotion. It is not something acquired by 
individual religious experience, though it may be quickened 
and directed thereby. It is a natural inheritance inwrought in 
the very being, various in its manifestations and composite in 
its structure. It is part of the habit of concrete thinking—the 
giving the mind to the reality of things. It includes the feel- 
ing as others feel—an appreciation of the moods of others—an 
intelligent apprehension of their thoughts. The apostle must 
have had such a type to draw from when writing the repeated 
injunction, “be of the same mind one with another.” 

This power of sympathy has many opposites according to 
circumstances. It is never selfish, nor suspicious, nor intro- 
spective, nor self-assertive—hardly self-conscious. Without 
exaggeration and without gush it gives utterance to a full heart 
in the simplicity of truth. To the recipient of its favors it is 
restful beyond the power of expression. Other women may 
be or may not be more beautiful or more accomplished or more 
brilliant, but if they lack this native genius, this instinctive 
and intuitive capacity, they are not of Pomeroy blood. When 
a Pomeroy woman dies there are always those to feel they have 
lost their best friend. 
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This power of sympathy includes still more. It relates not 
merely to humanity ; it allies one to Nature, and what is that 
but God’s manifestation of his sympathy with the human 
heart ’—universal nature, all that is lovable and suggestive, 
The Pomeroy loves the dumb animal, and his love is recipro- 
cated. Inanimate nature—the fields, the hills, the mountain 
brook, the sea—the enumeration finds no limit. We must re- 
strict it to grasp the idea—-the garden is an indispensable part 
of the home of the Pomeroy. Rightly is it that his name— 
Pomme de Roi—is identified with one of God’s fruits—the 
fruit of the garden—one form of which holds the first place in 
the world’s history. 

When considering the planting of the Pomeroy stock in New 
England, I spoke of the resulting individuality as unusual. 
Surely the harmonious blending, the intense masculine traits 
with the most comprehensive feminine, warrants the statement. 
How it originated is one of the profound, all-comprehensive 
questions, of which we can obtain only glimpses. A few sug- 
gestions of topics for study are all that can be offered. 

The study of family traits is intimately connected with the 
hereditary transmission of character and aptitudes, including 
the complicated problems introduced by marriage. Much has 
been learned on the subject of Heredity. The effect of oceu- 
pations and other circumstances in moulding character is begin- 
ning to be recognized. Operating causes must extend over 
several generations in order to transmit a trait in a marked 
degree, and to all the descendants. 

The results of inheritance are due not to parents alone, but 
to remoter ancestors, and indefinitely. If a trait, quality, or 
aptitude were transmitted from a succession of ancestors, and 
not interfered with by the introduction of conflicting elements 
it would be fixed in the race. Such, however, is seldom the 
case, and the tendency is rather towards constant and endless 
variety. In the elective affinity that determines the union of 
the sexes, the principle that the unlike attracts, often dominates. 
An instance where a characteristic is very manifest, persistent 
and widely diffused, is the more valuable for purposes of study, 
as there can be no doubt that the causes or forces were long 
operative, and that important changes were not introduced by 
marriage. 
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So far as appears, the Pomeroy characteristics and vital 
forces, in their elementary forms, were fully developed when 
first we meet the family. The sons of Eltweed possessed and 
transmitted the traits, and in modified forms, they can be 
traced in the lines of the daughters also. On the whole the 
transmission has been remarkably complete and comprehensive, 
the exceptions being inconsiderable. An apparent exception 
occurred when by a second marriage the blood of the Pome- 
roys was allied to that of the Strongs, Medad Pomeroy matrry- 
ing a daughter of Elder John Strong. A son was born and 
here a change appears. Samuel Pomeroy of the third genera- 
tion differed from his brothers and his cousins. He was grad- 
uated in 1705 at Yale College, and became a clergyman—the 
first Pomeroy of whom we have knowledge as receiving a 
liberal education. In the ministry he was useful and honored. 
Preaching, not working, was his province. While his brothers 
by a previous marriage transmitted the family traits even now 
traceable in their descendants, all that we know of Samuel 
is, that he was a systematic, learned, and eminently pious man, 
changing his church relations from the Congregational and 
becoming a Presbyterian, exerting a good influence over a 
prosperous flock. Such was his sphere. But nature has her 
revenges. Instead of the usual large family of sons, his chil- 
dren, leaving families, were daughters and with the disappear- 
ance of the name all perceptible trace of Pomeroy disappeared. 

The Pomeroys have been a religious people—quiet followers 
of the Apostle James. In all the branches of the family and 
in all the generations many of them have been deacons, grave 
and exemplary men, capable and kind hearted. The sensa- 
tional and strongly demonstrative forms of religious doctrine 
and experience have been less common than with some other 
Puritan families. In the ministry, they have been zealous, 
good men, faithful and earnest, but never as Pomeroys, doing 
much to enlarge the range of human thought or to modify 
public opinion on a large scale. In instances where Pomeroy 
blood is intermingled with that of other families there are 
those who have become eminent, each side doubtless imparting 
and receiving a share in the result. 
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Rev. Benjamin Pomeroy (4th generation) of Hebron, Conn, 
was a conspicuous example of the family characteristics. Zeal- 
ous and scholarly he was carrying on his ministerial work in 
quiet manner when he came under the influence of the Evangelist 
Whitfield. Dr. Pomeroy became much interested and adopted 
the new revival doctrines and methods with great earnestness, 
His more conservative ministerial brethren did not keep pace 
with him and the resulting antagonism gave scope to the cour- 
age and masterful will power of the Pomeroy race. Though 
deposed from his pulpit for some years, he continued to preach 
without salary wherever he found hearers. In the French war 
he joined the army as chaplain and subsequently resumed his 
ministerial work at Hebron, acceptably and usefully, again to 
take a chaplaincy in the war of the Revolution. 

The effect of intermarriage on the race characteristics is not 
always obvious. Strongly marked traits are more likely to 
appear in the sons and to be transmitted by them. A daughter 
may transmit her father’s traits. As a rule the stronger nature 
dominates in the offspring, though there will be some inter- 
mingling and modification of the two. A weakening effect 
becomes apparent where the diluting process is repeated and 
after a while the Pomeroy type is plainly modified. Even in 
these circumstances it is curious that at times the old force will 
assert itself even in late generations, and the original type 
appear. An instance is now in mind where a boy six years 
old, great-grandson of a Pomeroy, manifests the iron will and 
constructive activity to the wonder and sometimes dismay of 
the other members of the family. His mother, a modified 
type of the Pomeroy woman, such as we delight in, sometimes 
looks aghast at the exhibition of will and force in the boy 
before her. 

In considering the modifying effects of intermarriage, much 
depends upon what the new forces are. Traits that are shared 
by both parents are likely to be reénforced in the offspring. 
Some are at once absorbed and assimilated, with little percep- 
tible effect. Not so of others. About the year 1755, Stephen 
Pomeroy of the fifth generation married Eleanor Lyman. The 
Lymans were a family of great natural ability, displayed in 
demonstrative ways. Stephen Pomeroy died early leaving four 
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little children, of only one of whom have we any knowledge. 
Enos Pomeroy, this son, became an upright patriotic man, 
holding such offices as were in the gift of his town, Buckland, 
Mass., and for many successive years he was its representative 
in the State Legislature. He had a large family of children, 
mostly daughters. One son whose name also was Enos became 
a lawyer and lived in Rochester, New York. He was a man 
of signal ability and strict integrity. He married Sarah Strong 
Norton, who united in her veins the blood of the Nortons, the 
Strongs, the Claps, and the Pitkins. It would be interesting to 
give in detail the characteristics of their children. Among 
them was John Norton Pomeroy, one of the most eminent 
lawyers and writers on law this country has produced. An- 
other son Henry Pomeroy, reached similar eminence as pro- 
fessor of mathematics and civil engineering and subsequently 
as an officer in the Union army. A third son was killed in 
battle. Their only daughter became a teacher. In this family 
the Pomeroy traits were strongly modified. The executive 
ability and will-power of the race assumed new forms and 
became important elements in character building. 

How far the race characteristics may be traced through a 
series of female lines is a difficult question. Doubtless under 
progressively changing forms they will continue to exist longer 
than our ability to trace them. The strands of the twisted 
cord are continually subdivided and incorporated with others. 
A conspicuous instance of the modification which the Pomeroy 
traits undergo in successive families is that of President 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, who was of Pomeroy extraction— 
his descent being as follows: Mehitable Pomeroy, a grand- 
daughter of Eltweed married John King, son of the settler of 
the same name. The Kings were by occupation, tanners, and 
this marriage appears to have been a harmonious blending of 
congruous elements. Their daughter Experience King married 
Colonel Timothy Dwight, a man “in high esteem for his 
talents and worth,” and with qualities very unlike the staid and 
quiet Pomeroys. ‘ There was fire in his very blood. He had a 
heart so full of flash and flame in action that his manners were 
sometimes quite overborne by his feelings.” His son Major 
Timothy Dwight married Mary Edwards, daughter of Rev. 
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Jonathan Edwards the most eminent divine and metaphysician 
in New England, thus bringing another new departure for 
Pomeroy blood.* Their daughter Elizabeth married William 
W. Woolsey, Esq., “ one of the wisest, most upright, and most 
successful merchants of his day.” One of their sons, President 
Woolsey, was so extraordinary an instance of intellectual devel- 
opment as might seem to defy classification with the Pomeroys. 
In his case, the executive ability was conspicuous, as it was 
in the old gunsmiths, but found its sphere in the abstruse 
problems of science, the unfolding the hidden stores of clas- 
sical learning, the profound questions of metaphysics and those 
of international law. The mastering will was there also, and in 
his eighty-eighth year as strong as ever. With these eminent 
intellectual gifts, all acquainted with him will recognize his 
sympathetic nature—generous, many-sided, and all-embracing. 

As to the origin of race characteristics, much may be said 
according to the point of view taken. They are the gift of 
God evolved in his providence. They have dependence on 
any thing that happens to the individual. An impression made 
on the nervous system leaves its mark as surely as the photo- 
graphic negative is impressed by light and shade, and as mys- 
teriously as the hypnotic force controls the will and bewilders 
the reason of its subject. In the tablets of the brain (or what- 
ever may answer as such) beyond the scrutiny of the anatomist, 
the record is preserved ready to be reproduced when memory 
shall be awakened with sufficient intensity. But the brain cell 
has relations even more surprising. It is itself a part of the 
aggregate of parentage. The inheritance of the child depends, 
in a measure, on the physique of the parent. An impression, 
or an action, if repeated may become a habit. The habit if 
continued and intensified may appear in the progeny. The 
process continuing evolves a race characteristic. How much 
depends on the human will, and to what extent choice and cir- 
cumstances may complicate and modify the result, are problems 
too obscure for us to enter upon. 

* It would require a volume to depict the many and striking results 
of these unions, especially in the families of the Lymans and the 
Dwights. See the History of the Descendants of John Dwight of 
Dedham, Mass., by Benjamin W. Dwight. 
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A characteristic may be cherished, expanded, intensified, and 
handed on to the next generation, or it may be wasted, the 
brain cell becoming atrophied by neglect or abuse. Every 
human being has potentially such germinal aptitudes. All will 
not be actively developed in one person. But a trait or the 
physical basis of it may not appear in the individual, and yet 
be found in the offspring. If the causes which favor it were 
repeated with constancy, we may presume that its transmission 
would be as uniform and constant as the operation of other 
natural laws. 

In certain natural aptitudes the Pomeroys excel, and did so 
as far back as we are able to study them. But none can be 
masters in all directions. Roughly speaking, the sphere of the 
Pomeroy may be said to be things rather than thoughts. The 
power of abstraction and the gifts thence depending are not 
eminent in this family. Scientific acumen, lofty imagination, 
and philosophical speculation do not appear. When these gifts 
show themselves we may be sure there have been turned into 
the vital stream some new elements. 

The individuals of the Pomeroy family used in this paper to 
elucidate its positions have been selected because known to the 
writer either in person or by reputation. His lists contain 
many other names that it is believed would equally illustrate 
the positions taken. 

May not these historical studies be used, also, retrospec- 
tively? and something be learned through them concerning the 
family in times which to us are prehistoric? It seems safe to 
assume that where the hereditary tendencies are so positive and 
persistent, they must be a reproduction of those existing prior 
to the time of Eltweed and for generations. We conclude that 
they lived in a homogeneous community, or at least intermar- 
ried only with accordant elements: they belonged to the mid- 
dle class rather than the gentry; they did not live in ease, 
luxury, and idleness, but in active employments wherein the 
capacity for work was constantly stimulated. In whatever 
sphere they were engaged, they were the best workmen to be 
found ; their productions were the best to be had; in matters 
to which they gave their attention their opinions were author- 
itative; their will was undisputed law. Ambition did not 
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draw them to other pursuits; pleasure did not tempt them 
astray. The claims of duty, obedience to law, the love of 
right, of liberty, and of humanity, these were paramount. The 
corruptions of power and place, the seductions of an advancing 
civilization took no hold of them. Large families with a ful] 
proportion of sons give ample proof of the hardihood of the 
race, which otherwise runs to daughters and in a few genera- 
tions is absorbed in other families. 

How far back may these retrospective deductions be permis- 
sible ? 

I sometimes wonder in what ways the Pomeroy traits were 
manifested long ago, long before we have their history. But 
they were not historians and we do not have the record. 
Actions not words characterized them. Not the action that 
made military heroes, not brilliancy, nor strategy, but construe- 
tiveness. They were busy workers, though I doubt not Sir 
Ralph had courage and fighting capacity. Perhaps it was 
then, as later, that the forge, the anvil, and the hammer first 
bound them to the Royal heart. As his armorers they would 
find their exact sphere. Skill and executive capacity were as 
essential helps to William of Normandy as were the power to 
wield the sword and hurl the lance. In times of peace the 
Pomeroys had their gardens with fruit and flowers, in an age 
and country where Horticulture was established by law. 
Hence it might be that in a lucky moment, according to an old 
tradition or suggestion, a new fruit presented to the King, “wn 
Pomme de Roi” did more to perpetuate their name than the 
mechanical force and executive ability to whose energizing 
power we are so much indebted. 

If the limitations could be removed that include these re- 
searches, this line of enquiry might be traced backward in- 
definitely. It is also possible that if family traits were studied 
in their elementary forms and the modifications were followed 
in later generations, more progress might be made in the study 


of Heredity. 
Wu. W. RopMAN. 
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Articte II.—A SO-CALLED PESSIMIST OF THE OLD 
DRAMA : JOHN WEBSTER. 


Wuen people of fair literary culture meet the name of John 
Webster two or three impressions are likely to sweep rapidly 
across their minds. Whether these readers belong to that un- 
happy majority who form their estimate of classical authors from 
the opinions of critics, or to that smaller class who regard first- 
hand impressions of books as the only literary culture worth 
having, they will probably associate the mention of Webster 
with a notion of powerful occasional expression, of a few strong 
characterizations, and of gloom almost incomparable. For these 
qualities are so prominent that even a rapid reader can hardly 
miss them, while they have appealed effectively to the numer- 
ous gaugers of dramatic fame by their capacity for positive 
representation. 

Certainly every lover of poetry must be attracted by that 
diction imaginative, intense, compressed almost to an extreme, 
with its power of sending tinglings through our nerves, and 
making us lay aside our book to follow the long suggestions of 
single lines. Such dying cries as Brachianno’s invocation to 
“soft natural death” ; Flamineo’s 


‘* We cease to grieve, cease to be Fortune’s slaves, 
Nay, cease to die, by dying ;” 


or his sister’s 


‘« My soul, like to a ship in a black storm, 
Is driven I know not whither ;” 


Ferdinand’s supreme line over his innocent victim’s body— 
‘Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle ; she died young ;” 
the lover’s disillusioned glimpse of his enchantress— 


‘“¢Thou hast led me like a heathen sacrifice, 
With music and with fatal yokes of flowers, 
-To my eternal ruin ;” 


such passages have compelled a general recognition and rever- 
ence for Webster’s style. Equally impressive is his skill in 
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producing characters that live. Flamineo, Bosola, Isabella, 
Cornelia, the Duchess of Malfi, and the other figures sug- 
gested by these names, are designed with imaginative power 
and are most carefully elaborated. Their birth was royal, and, 
unlike many princely conceptions in our old drama, they were 
not abandoned to unworthy futures as soon as born. Most 
wonderful of them all, perhaps, is the heroine of The White 
Devil, whose brilliancy has thrown into darkness many of Web- 
ster’s gentler claims to admiration. Nor does it seem strange 
that to so great an extent she has concentrated attention upon 
herself when we recall Vittoria’s wildness of passionate daring 
and her defiant beauty. Physically and mentally magnificent, 
shrinking from no crime, Aer hand never bearing the faintest 
marks of guilt, she sins, and flashes a challenge at her censors, 
enjoys, resists, quivers for an instant in haughty fear, and then 
sweeps forward to meet death—a queen of passivn’s tragedy. 
The atmosphere in which these characters live is equally wor- 
thy of the notice it has attracted. Websterian gloom is almost 
a byword: in the two plays always in mind when this author 
is named, the air is murky and miasmatic, our spirits are op- 
pressed as we pass through it. Thence has arisen the prevalent 
notion of Webster as absorbed from first to last in bitterness, or 
even in pessimism. One is imagining an easily conceived pic- 
ture when one fancies this poet walking alone in midnight groves, 
finding in the owl’s shriekings an apt suggestiveness of life; 
turning homeward to sit in the light of a single taper brooding 
over things of death, and dreading the return of day with its 
irony of sunshine. 

From these qualities a divided judgment has been formed of 
Webster as a man and as a dramatist. Intellectually and poet- 
ically, he has received generous admiration ; indeed, sometimes 
the praise may have been pitched too high. But personally he 
is almost always spoken of harshly. These “night pieces,” 
with passion and villainy for main motives, where moments of 
tranquillity seem introduced only by contrast to bring out more 
dreadfully the fury of the scenes that precede and follow, have 
induced a more or less thorough identification of the author 
with such aspects of his work. Taine, for example, has noth- 
ing to say of Webster except that he is unequaled “in creating 
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desperate characters, utter wretches, in blackening and blasphem- 
ing human life.” While in the most appreciative study of his 
work that I have read, Vernon Lee can say nothing better than 
this: “In the noble and tender nature of Webster, the sense is 
one of ineffable sadness, unmarred by cynicism, but unbright- 
ened by hope. Of real justice in this life or compensation in an- 
other there is no thought: Webster, though a Puritan in spirit, 
is no Christian in faith.” What I have to say is in another tone. 
For there are quiet and eloquent touches here and there in his 
plays that justify the belief that Webster had no sympathy 
with the blasphemy of human life; that in a true sense of the 
word, he was a Christian, by virtue of morality sweetened by 
compassion for misery, energy in the effort to reform abuses, 
delight in what is gentle and lovely in man and nature, and 
hope (even though a faltering one) that sustained his sadness. 

It might be fair to claim that Vittoria and The Duchess are 
the only plays where Webster’s darker qualities appear; yet 
these are so conspicuously his masterpieces that it is best to 
limit to them an inquiry into his personal character. Nor can 
any but a special pleader deny that his judgment of life, as 
here expressed, is a dismal one. We are struck by the sad 
earnestness of many of his utterances about human relations 
and the value of existence. Nothing in Webster is more 
marked than the studied finish of many of these doleful senti- 
ments; plainly he chiseled and re-chiseled and laboriously pol- 
ished them. Such pains an author takes only with ideas that 
have grown very significant to him. Indeed, let us admit that 
when these plays were written Webster was alienated from 
genial, wholesome love with life, that existence seemed a task, 
that he felt the world’s injustice, and bitterly resented it. Is 
he therefore a misanthrope ? 

Observe that these harsh sayings are put in the mouths 
of his worst characters. Granted that the intensity of their 
expression shows that their meaning has been felt, rather than 
imaginatively apprehended, is it nothing to the praise of their 
author that he sent them out into publicity with the deep red 
brand of cowardly or brutal natures set upon them? It is his 
villains who blaspheme: he has other characters who submit to 
life’s evil with patient constancy. Moreover, these sombre 
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sentiments will affect -our estimate of Webster personally, 
according as they seem indigenous to his disposition, or the 
result of unfortunate circumstances. The true Jaques rails not 
only “against all the first born of Egypt,” and the “motley — 
fools” and the “miserable world,” but with equal venom - 
against the humble people and the clever, and the idyllic world 
of the Arden lovers. Wherever we place him, he finds victims 
for his poisoned quips. Very differently to be judged is the 
man who displays angry temper toward institutions or objects 
from which he has undeservedly suffered ; we may not excuse 
his invective, but appreciation of its cause cannot fail to soften 
our disapproval. Thus, Webster’s own relation to society may 
be held responsible for not a little of this gloomy estimate of 
life. He shows most distinctly his sensitiveness to the gulf 
both of birth, (his father was a tailor), and of profession 
between himself and those whom the world esteemed best. 
Though we have no grounds for asserting that he was a player, 
the theatre was his calling; and then, as so often before and 
since, it was not a socially ennobling one. Alleyn and proba- 
bly Burbage, by great talents and wealth secured familiarity 
with the nobility: Chapman and Jonson, through their scholar- 
ship, were no doubt cordially received wherever they really 
desired admission. But even Shakspere felt the sting of soci- 
ety’s contempt, and in those poems where he “unlocked his 
heart” cries out against Fortune, who provided no better for 
his life “than public means,” on account of which his dearest 
friend would sometimes ignore his acquaintance. To those 
obseurer and financially unsuccessful poets, who gained no 
brilliant triumphs, and, immortality within their brains, toiled 
through dreary jobs of collaborated play-writing, the path to 
bitterness was broad and easy of entrance. Nothing in Web- 
ster’s plays is reiterated more frequently and earnestly than 
expressions of ambition and of muffled rage at frustrated hopes. 
Flamineo and Bosola, his elaborately drawn arch-villains, with 
a repetition and poignancy that show only too distinctly how 
easy it was for their creator to assume the tone, carp against 
the distinctions of society, and the contemptible accident of 
social greatness. The difference between aristocracy and 
absence of rank, he tells us in the mouth of another character, 
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is “no more than between two bricks, all made of one clay; 
only ’*t may be one is placed on the top of a turret, the other 
in the bottom of a well, by mere chance.” The philosophical 
soundness of such consolation could not always dispel a gloomy 
consciousness that this “mere chance” had placed the poet at 
the extreme from ease and honor. By nature so strongly pre- 
disposed to the serious and pathetic, there is no occasion for 
surprise that Webster brooded over such reflections until he 
grew morbid. We cannot claim for him one of those great 
souls whose serenity may be rippled, but never deeply agitated, 
by unmerited vexations. Yet it is something—is it not that 
this bitterness was so far below the dignity of his calmer judg- 
ment that he expressed it in the characters whom in all ways 
he made least admirable. 

But it may be felt that Webster’s plots are yet more dismal 
than his sullen sentences. Scarcely a prominent character 
sees the close of either drama; murder crowds on murder, until 
the stabbing of an inoffensive servant seems an act as trifling 
as brushing off a fly. Almost all the virtuous die wretchedly, 
yet their deaths often seem even bright in contrast with the 
agony of life. The villains die, too; yet one’s first impression 
is that the author kills them only that their persecution may 
still attend the good in that dark future whither the careless 
reader may believe he consigns all sorts and conditions in des- 
perate confusion. 

A cold interest in the dramatic capabilities of vicious natures 
united in the ruin of virtue, the satisfaction found by pessim- 
ism in showing how remorseless a Juggernaut life is, are possi- 
ble explanations of the choice of such subjects as Webster’s. 
Another explanation is that alleged by our greatest recent 
dramatist as the motive of one of his saddest and most wonder- 
ful poems, to 

‘*Tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought.” 
For there is a difference between didactic poetry and that ethi- 
cal element in poetry which is inevitably an admonition. 
Thus it is perfectly possible for a drama to represent vice 
tyrannizing and hope dismayed, without being in any sense a 
blasphemy of human life. It is this last aim that I believe 
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influenced Webster in the selection of the stories on which he 
constructed his two great plays. They are closely akin. Toa 
great extent, Zhe White Devil is based on the misery that 
results from ambition for rank and power; Zhe Duchess of 
Malfi, though it contains a secondary warning, is primarily a 
tragedy of wounded aristocratic pride. From this standpoint, 
Websterian providence loses its aspect of brutality, and 
becomes a solemn denunciation of the ambition and the pride 
that stamp out conscience in their devotees, and involve the 
loveliest innocence in grief that ends only with death. For if 
this or that cynical taunt born in his bitterness was disap- 
proved by Webster’s maturer thought, not so his conviction of 
the evil effects of society’s artificial inequalities. His themes 
appealed to him through something vastly more absorbing than 
their mere dramatic possibilities; both are pleas for honesty 
undazzled by riches and social glories, and for a nobility not of 
blood but of character. In the earlier play the lesson is on the 
surface, and a moment’s search brings out the meaning of The 
Duchess. There every device is sedulously studied to exhibit 
aristocratic haughtiness in its extreme arrogance, and to render 
it inexcusable and hateful. Antonio is no vulgar steward, no 
Malvolio complacently fingering his chain and dreaming of 
such perquisites of marriage with his mistress as domineering 
the household and hectoring her kinsmen. He is the overseer 
not of a private establishment but of a court, has just returned 
from foreign travel, is accomplished in gentlemanly exercises. 
Moreover he is connected in intimate friendship with a man 
of birth and breeding: is it not the Cardinal himself who 
speaks of Delio as “a gentleman”? Yet the varied proofs of 
his social respectability are scarcely thought of, beside the 
man’s worth of character. Seldom have modest manliness 
and grave integrity been sketched more distinctly than in this 
unobtrusive, thoughtful Antonio, whose very presence carries 
weight, whom the Duchess’s brother distrusts because he knows 
his honesty is incorruptible. Nor does he accept the Duchess’s 
proffer of her love eagerly, or fram selfish motives. Before he 
dreamed of her affection his devotion to her was deep and pure; 


‘* Her very sleeps 
Are more in Heaven than other ladies’ shrifts,” 
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he tells Delio; 
*‘She stains the time past, lights the time to come.” 


Yet when the lady whom he has regarded with “the desire of 
the moth for the star,” offers herself to him in that scene 
which remains lovely still, even when compared with the woo- 
ing by some of Shakspere’s girls, or with Arethusa’s sacrifice 
of maidenly reserve to love, how unselfish his hesitation, how 
instinctive his unwillingness to throw upon the Duchess the 
part he should play. Yet, with what result? As the drama 
progresses, the license of a protracted time-element more than 
realizes the beautiful promise of the bridal devotion. After 
years we see this love warm and tender in a moment of 
repose ; we see it when struck with hopeless disaster staunch 
to endure earthly separation in the hope of a heavenly compan- 
ionship. No touch is wanting to elevate this marriage into a 
union worthy of man’s holiest reverence. But insolent family 
pride has no sentiment for love: the Duchess is racked by 
hideous miseries until she pleads for death, her base-born chil- 
dren are strangled above her body, and Antonio dies with the 
recognition that the error of his life was in accepting alliance 
with greatness. 

Hitherto we have been noticing the injustice of calling 
Webster a cynic, on the ground of his dark sentiments and 
plots. It is well also to turn to a few ‘neglected indications 
that amid his sterner moods lived delicate sympathies; like 
those timid little blossoms that in crevasses of bare rocks 
commune with the sunshine. Some of these are found even 
in his most tragical passages. Side by side with the passion 
of Vittoria are the purity and self-annulment of the wife 
who is her rival, and the piety of Cornelia. Cornelia, too, 
among the transports of Flamineo’s fury in Zhe White Devil's 
later scenes is a venerable witness to the goodness of human 
nature. Through the voluptuous and blood-stained court she 
moves in austere sanctity; her one consolation is in Marcellus; 
when he is killed for his very righteousness, this forsaken 
woman resists the agony of her desolation, in a struggle to 
shield the murderer not only of his brother, but of his moth- 
er’s heart. Devotion such as Cornelia’s in this scene, can 
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misanthrophy be its author? Or the gentleness that we see 
between Isabella ard her child, the love already described 
between the Duchess and Antonio, the noble friendship 
between Antonio and Delio; yes, even the devotion again and 
again displayed between the Duchess and her waiting-woman— 
are these the methods of a “ blasphemy of life ”’? 

Or again, look at two or three incidental suggestions of Web- 
ster’s nature. No aspect of humanity more surely requires 
delicate sympathy for its portrayal than does childhood, whose 
chief qualities are its innocence and freshness of impression. 
To present a child’s emotion and demeanor the dramatist needs 
not so much to remember as to forget. Sweeping aside the 
years, unlearning what life has taught, is a more puzzling task 
than the realization of vast conceptions of adult passion, mis- 
ery, and delight. Hence it comes about that the children of 
our old stage are usually unsatisfactory, either from precocious 
maturity, or from that most inartistic of all deportment, an 
artificial simplicity. Here, as everywhere, Shakspere’s work is 
preéminent. Arthur, Lucius, Mamillius, the little son of Mac- 
duff,—no false note jars on the naturalness and beauty of their 
words and bearing. But in observing even Marlowe’s study of 
the young Edward, or Fletcher’s Hengo, even in Webster's 
Giovanni, too, we feel hesitation about complete approval. 
Yet I think no other Elizabethan dramatist has come closer 
to Shakspere’s child studies than has Webster in Giovanni’s 
eagerness for heroism, and in his perplexed sorrow at the old 
mystery, to him new, whose touch has laid Isabella asleep. 
“When do the dead wake?” the boy asks. (One hesitates 
which lines to choose for illustration.) As he hears his uncle’s 
solemn answer, “ When God shall please,” the recollection of 
the months of shadow by himself only dimly understood, that 
have been resting over his sweet mother, lifts him to a beau- 
tiful forgetfulness of his own loneliness and content at her relief. 


‘*O God, let her sleep ever,” 


he murmurs, 


‘*For I have known her wake a hundred nights, 
When all the pillow where she laid her head 
Was brine-wet with her tears.” 
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More than as an artistic creation, Giovanni is interesting to us 
from the pathos of his love, and from the evident affection 
with which the poet regarded him. There are other proofs, 
too, even finer, of Webster’s fondness for children. Such are 
Antonio’s farewell to the babe in Cariola’s arms, “thy sweet arm- 
ful,” his exclamation of delight at the mention of his children 
breathed by Bosola in his dying ear, the Duchess’s last injunc- 
tion to her maid, 
‘*Look thou give the boy 


Some syrup for his cough, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep.” 


Is it not sympathy with the graces and purities of the unstained 
soul, that causes love for children ? 

Three of our most beautiful affections are for children, birds, 
and flowers. ‘Suffer the little children,” ‘“ Consider the lilies 
of the field,—the fowls of the air,” what words could take the 
place of these in revealing the gentleness of Christ? But of 
flowers Webster says little. The other quality, however, the 
love of birds, is quite as distinct as his feeling for children. 
Yet even here his sorrowful eye looks chiefly at the gloomy. 
Birds of ill-omen hover over his scenes, screech owls croak or 
beat against the casement of tragical death, larks are fed on turfs 
dug from graves, blackbirds—the color of human sorrow— 
fly before the fierce sparrow-hawk. “A clear unwrinkled 
song” attracts him less than broken notes, swift easy flights of 
aerial prosperity he turns from to watch what is more in keep- 
ing with his mood. Society’s injustice reaches even to the 
birds. Pigeons, who “belong to the lord of the manor,” may 
steal corn at their will; but the sparrows? Oh, they only “ be- 
long to the lord of heaven, they go to the pot for’t.” Surely it 
is something more than a fancy if we believe that in pathetic 
reverie more than once he watched some caged bird over whose 
cries and flutterings for liberty its owner played in careless 
miniature the inexorableness of the great fate that held the 
poet’s soul imprisoned. “ Didst thou never see a lark in a 
cage?” he asks; “such is the soul in the body; this world is 
like her little turf of grass, and the heaven o’er our heads, like 
her looking-glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge of the 
small compass of our prison.” The underthought here of pity 
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for the captive lark was no passing sentiment; once and again 
we catch an unmistakable suggestion of Webster’s love for 
birds. 
‘* The robin redbreast and the nightingale 

Never live long in cages,” 
he says somewhere ; again, 

‘* We think caged birds sing, when indeed they cry.” 

‘*Call for the robin redbreast and the wren,” 


chants Vittoria’s distracted mother in that dirge for which 
Lamb could find no comparison save Ariel’s song of sea-death:; 
‘* Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men.” 
The tranquil genius of Calderon made one of his most misera- 
ble heroes gaze after a “flor de pluma” to identify it with rap- 
ture and liberty. For the sad English poet, creatures of dull 
plumage take the place of these winged flowers, and even they 
are caught into the same captivity with man, or in their free- 
dom are involved in gloomy offices above his corpse. Yet 
there is one exquisite exception, where the Duchess of Malfi is 
sighing over her frustrated love : 
‘* The birds that live i’ th’ fieid 
On the wild benefit of nature, live 


Happier than we, for they can choose their mates, 
And carol their sweet pleasures to the spring.” 


But in spite of these sympathies, did Webster after all 
gather nothing but despair from life? Surely he was no mis- 
anthrope, for misanthropy arises from hatefully exaggerated 
egotism. There is another form of bitterness that springs from 
the tenderest love for men; its desires for their happiness 
beaten back into disappointment. Yet this, too, shows a charac- 
ter deficient in qualities almost essential to the poet. The or- 
dinary man “unbrightened by hope” is only half a man; the 
poet-pessimist is a worse than Balaam, cursing when he was 
bidden bless. It is not pessimism to picture lives struggling 
through depths as of a gloomy forest, night and storm above 
them, lightning-hewn wrecks falling everywhere about their 
path. This despairing blackness, these ravages of an over- 
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whelming strength are earth’s grim realities. But it 7s pessim- 
ism to linger over representation of virtue tormented by sor- 
rows that do not purify, innocent misery hurled into eternal 
hopelessness, vice glorified by a success that is to be annihilated, 
not avenged, by death. Is it this that Webster has taught us 
of life ? 

As I have tried to show, the two plays by which we are 
judging him were composed with reference to an evil which he 
regarded as peculiarly dangerous, and with which he was 
dealing with no compromising hand. His heart, quite as 
much as his judgment, was aroused ; the tragedy of his plots 
pushed him to the deepest gloom. Lacking as he did breadth 
correspondent to his intensity, he gave little heed to shading 
suffering with consolation. These are tempest-studies, and if 
we find no serene stretches of blue sky, we must not say that 
he never brooded upon their peace; unless, indeed, we fail 
to discover any passing appreciation of their existence. But if 
we meet such incidental revelation, we must not subject it to 
quantitative estimate; even a thread of light leading up 
through the blackness to the clear glory of an untroubled 
heaven, would give us reason to dissent from those who say 
that Webster had no personal faith that virtuous suffering 
meets reward or ill-doing punishment. 

It is in neglecting just these trifling suggestions that Web- 
ster’s critics have failed to present a complete sketch of his 
inner feeling. Vernon Lee reached even to the verge of the 
secret when, in her attempt to show that “of real justice in 
this life or compensation in another there is no thought,” she 
quoted Bosola’s dying words : 

‘*O, this gloomy world ! 
In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 
Doth womanish and fearful mankind live ! 
Let worthy minds ne’er stagger in distrust, 
To suffer death or shame for what is just.” 

This as it stands evidently supports the essayist’s position 
that for Webster life had nothing but wretchedness, though 
none the less he felt himself bound to suffer and perform for 
duty’s sake. But why not go on to read the half-line that 
concludes the speech? “ Mine,” says Bosola, “mine is another 
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voyage.” Webster’s powerful study of a recalcitrant villain 
ends true to its creator’s invariably stern morality. In con- 
trast to Flamineo, who revels in his instrumentality to vice, 
Bosola has from the first hearty sneers for himself, as he 
struggles feebly in the toils of vicious habit. Flamineo is a 
strong man, whose will holds his conscience in easy control. 
Bosola is a weak man, with moral instincts that he never can 
master. Whereas the former dies with defiant fortitude, the 
latter falters into final penitence and dies in a blind attempt to 
atone for his hateful misdeeds. For a moment, as he lies 
wounded, he hopes atonement has been made : 

‘‘ It may be pain, but no harm to me to die 

In so good a quarrel.” 
But as he looks up, the blackest frown of Justice is bent upon 
him. 
“* Oh, this gloomy world !” 
he exclaims : 
‘* Let worthy minds ne’er stagger in distrust 

To suffer death or shame for what is just ; 

Mine is another voyage.” 

The good may meet a generous death calmly, but for one 
who has been heaping up wrath unto the day of wrath, all the 
time conscious of his guilt; who with eyes wide open has been 
trampling into unutterable miseries the purest, most command- 
ing, sweetest virtue ; who has kept giving pledges to his con- 
science till the moment for action has come, and then has 
invariably laugiaed them to scorn; for such a man half deli- 
rious through the awful scenes he has enacted, penitent 
through the half malignant wish to undo his work when he 
finds that he has been tricked out of the wages for which he 
had sold his wickedness—to expect forgiveness! His own con- 
science answers him. Nay, “mine is another voyage ;” and as 
he speaks, his soul departs on its despairing journey. 

Yet this is one critic’s proof-text for the assertion that in 
Webster “of real justice in this life or of compensation in 
another, there is no thought.” . At least, here we find devel- 
oped the most solemn doctrine that there are two voyages from 
life—to reward and to punishment. 
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But we have also gracious evidence that this so-called pessi- 
mist did not lead the innocent children of his thought among 
scenes of agony only to leave them forever unavenged by 
mercy or justice, in the confidence of future relief that he has 
attributed to the Duchess of Malfi. “There is no thought of 
compensation in another life”? In the overwhelming sorrow 
of separation from her husband, it is this very anticipation of 
ultimate peace that sustains her: 

‘¢ In the eternal church, sir,” 
she says to Antonio, 
**T do hope we shall not part thus.” 
Misery inflicted but for its own gloomy sake ¢ 
‘¢O, heaven, thy heavy hand is in’t,” 
cries this same woman ; 


‘* T have seen my little boy oft scourge his top, 
And compared myself to’t ; naught made me e’er 
Go right, but heaven’s scourge-stick.” 


Afterward, tortured almost out of sanity, she asks Cariola : 


‘* Dost thou think we shall know one another 
In the other world ?” 

Is it in violence to his own expectation that the dramatist 
sends her consolation in the maid’s quick response, “ Yes, out of 
question”? And have Webster’s critics ever read the dying 
prayer of the Duchess to her executioners, as they slip their 
strangling cords about her neck ? 

** Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down Heaven upon me.” 

What Christian moralist, again, has ever enunciated more 
nobly the principle of right action for its own generous sake, 
than has Webster in Antonio’s simple declaration of his moral- 
ity ? 

‘* Were there nor heaven nor hell, 
I should be honest.” 

Had this been written in Greek, critics might have compre- 
hended the implication of its conditional syntax, even though 
they had missed the elevation of its moral tone. 

Yet, for the most part, we must admit, this spiritual tran- 
quility is obscured. Just a glimpse of blue sky, to repeat our 
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figure, and the pall of the tempest sweeps back over the 
heavens. Nay, sometimes in the midst of the gloom, the dark- 
ness itself seems extinguished by utter blackness of despair, 
like a total eclipse of the sun during a storm. 

I do not like to bow reverently before a work of art and, 
upon rising, throw a stone at the grave of its maker. What 
else is it to rank Vittoria and The Duchess among England’s 
best dramas, while we talk harshly of their author’s estimates 
of life, with no mention of causes of his melancholy or of the 
aim of his tragical lessons, with no afterthought of praise for 
his resolute moral loyalty, his delicate sympathies and anxious 
faith ? 

TOMPKINS MCLAUGHLIN, 
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Articte IIL—MARTIN SCHONGAUER OF COLMAR. 


Tuat famous Flemish studio of Jan Van Eyck might perhaps 
have been likened to a candle which casts unwonted radiance 
into the night, attracting such errant insects as have been sur- 
feited with the gloom. It chanced that among those art 
pilgrims who felt the vague attraction of the new brightness 
at Bruges was a certain Master Roger Van der Weyden— 
named, in after years, by the Italians, Roger di Bruggio, from 
the city where he lived, painted his votive altar-pieces and 
died. In spite of an inborn spirit of conservatism which 
amounted to little short of impenetrability, Roger Van der 
Weyden could not but marvel at the splendid colors and 
exquisite finish which Jan Van Eyck, alone of all the artists in 
the world, knew how to give his works. Not even the strange 
and varied experiences of extended travels in Italy and the 
Orient could drive from him the impressions given by his Flem- 
ish master, and at last, when his wanderings came to an end and 
he found himself once more at Brouges, there seemed to him 
no work dearer or more grateful than the painting of other 
altar-pieces which should show something of that delicacy and 
color which he never ceased to admire. Even the works of 
Filippo Lippi and Ghiberti, two artists who had shown him an 
hundred courtesies while he was in Italy, seemed to him to fall 
far behind the precise, clear, unswervingly truthful delineations 
of sky, meadow, and town (always as a background, though, 
for the Holy Virgin or the Cross), which he had seen on the 
walls of that familiar studio at home. But there was, too, an 
indefinable grace and brightness about the Van Eyck pictures 
—a spatial atmosphere and ¢1 illumination—which he despaired 
of ever rivalling. Indeed it was doubtful if such pictures 
could be painted more than once in the history of the world. 

One day not very long after the years of the century had 
half gone by, a youth of about twenty-five came into the studio 
of Roger Van der Weyden at Bruges. By his accent it was 
evident that he was not a Fleming, and it soon appeared that 
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this new-comer had lately arrived from Antwerp, and that he 
intended shortly to return to his home at the town of Colmar 
in Alsatia. Martin Schongauer was his name and, so far, he 
had given the greater part of his attention to the art of the 
goldsmith, in which he had already attained some little skill, 
But in painting, too, he was interested and Roger Van der 
Weyden showed him those pictures in which he had himself 
striven to reproduce the color-effects of the matchless Van 
Eyck. Hans Memliing, an apprentice in the studio, struck 
hands with the Alsatisn stranger and the three spent a long 
time over the pictures, Roger Van der Weyden descanting 
upon them and the young men listening with that respectful 
attention which befitted their years and station. In Antwerp 
whence Martin Schongauer had come, there had been some 
spectacle or procession in which an elephant had been showa 
to the wondering burghers and to such fortunate strangers as 
happened to be within the walls of the city. That great beast 
with swinging trunk and huge flapping ears, each almost as 
large as the apron he wore when working at his gold, had 
made no slight impression on Martin Schongauer and he was 
resolved to paint it or etch it on copper—by a new process 
just then discovered—before time could make faint or efface 
his memory of its strange appearance. To see a living elephant 
was no small adventure. His father Caspar Schongauer, with 
whom he was learning how to work in precious metals would 
have given much to catch but a glimpse of such an uncouth 
Eastern monster. But Roger Van der Weyden, too, had 
wonders to communicate—relating for the most part to his own 
exploits in Italy—and before these the sight of a single elephant 
was as nothing. In after years when Martin Schongauer had 
himself made the grand tour and had studied in the house of 
Perugino—meeting there and becoming the friend of a young 
painter named Rafaelle—these various tales may have seemed 
to him less unheard of than when he listened «o them from the 
lips of Roger Van der Weyden,—his first teacher in painting, 
—should he except the priceless home instruction in art which 
had begun in his very childhood at Colmar. 

After his return to Alsatia and decision thereafter to turn 
his thoughts to picture-making, the color system of Van Eyck 
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which he had learned almost unaltered in its transmission seemed 
to Martin Schongauer most admirable, but the excessive 
minuteness of the Flemish painter and his attention to the 
details of flowers and leaves—almost as great as that which he 
gave to the face of the Holy Virgin herself—could not be 
altogether commended. There was in Cologne a school of 
painters, and their style was not unfamiliar to him: although 
deficient in color it could never be diverted from the true 
nobility of art by merely trivial things. In the paintings of 
these masters at Cologne, the rich, golden background—for 
gold alone seemed suitable for scenes where saints and apostles 
and Christ himself were depicted,—the faces wearing an inef- 
fable calm; the purity, the unaffected piety, the gentle inno- 
cence, together with a soft, contemplative and almost unearthly 
repose in every feature; the heavy draperies falling in compli- 
cated folds—even more rigid and angular than those of Van 
Eyck; all these refinements seemed to him worthy of attention 
and imitative effort. However, as Roger Van der Weyden 
had explained to him, Jan Van Eyck was always accustomed 
to insist that there should be individuality in the faces which 
he painted,—and this at least seemed reasonable. It was the 
fashion at Cologne to paint St. Katherine and St. Margaret so 
exactly alike that if they had happened to lay down their 
symbols for a moment, no one could have told the one from 
the other. But people of the fifteenth century after Christ 
were by no means indistinguishable and, perhaps, it would be 
better to represent the saints and holy ones as differing in 
expression, each from each, and not leave them all as like each 
other as the old pictures in the stained glass windows where 
every head was tipped sideways at just the angle of the rest. 

The landscape backgrounds of Van Eyck, on the other hand, 
did not seem to Martin Schongauer at all better than the 
golden ones which artists at Cologne had always painted. More- 
over the associations of his youth had been with the beaten 
gold, and when, in middle life, he turned his hand to painting 
it seemed but right that he should give as rich a setting to his 
angels and his virgins as he had given the figures of some 
jewel casket, or those upon the delicately wrought necklaces and 
bracelets which had been sent to Augsburg and even to the 
city of Nuremberg itself. 
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This group of painters at Cologne, he knew, was accustomed 
to care little for mere earthly beauty, in their works. But, 
after all, one could have no conception of heavenly beauties 
except as being like those of this world, only somewhat subbli- 
mated and removed by touches of idealism. Therefore he made 
it his daily duty to look into the faces of all the people whom 
he met, and he was unresting in his analysis and criticism of the 
different features which presented themselves from time to 
time. After a season he found that he had developing within 
himself, some vague sense of an ideal countenance, proportioned 
not like any face he had ever seen but more like the faces of 
antique statues he had examined at Milan and Rome. It 
chanced that people admired the faces and figures that he 
painted. A certain new dignity and grace in his women had 
excited the favorable comment of other artists and connois- 
seurs and, encouraged by this, he strove still more earnestly to 
realize on the wood his dreams of feminine loveliness and 
worth. They began to call him Bel Martino now in the 
southern countries—for his paintings were known in Italy, 
Spain, France and even England—and it signified to him that 
a devotion to ideal beauty as well as to the exactness of coloring 
and some of the realities of Van Ecyk, was the true artistic 
spirit which he must always cultivate. But, when painting 
Christ or the Virgin Mother he could not deny himself the 
depicting of those slim long fingers, and meagre limbs which, 
even from the time of the Byzantine painters, had indicated 
how far removed were such heavenly ones from the grossness 
and materialism of the world. As for drapery, he made 
models from paper, moistened them and allowed them to 
harden in the folds he thought most fitting. Certainly these 
folds were angular and rigid, but that scarcely disturbed him, 
for such would be inevitable in a heavy, rich material. 

All these years in which he painted and reflected upon the 
beautiful things of the natural world—not altogether lost, it 
seemed to him—Martin Schongauer also worked at many 
engravings on copper—a method of graphic representation 
which interested him not only on account of its novelty, but 
also because it was on the whole so satisfactory and altogether 
admirable. Plate after plate came from his studio, and what- 
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ever imprints had been taken under his own supervision were 
always sharp and clear; for he rejected the blurred and imper- 
fect ones. This unceasing attention to engraving had its 
influence upon his pictorial style, and a perceptible hardness 
of outline and clear-cut correctness of pose and feature made 
itself apparent. When, however, this would have seemed harsh, 
in a painted figure, it was his custom to lay on the colors so 
artfully that every trace of the pencil and every reminiscence 
of the burin was quite obliterated, while all the outlines became 
shadowy and soft. 

From his boyhood, Martin Schongauer had listened to wild, 
strange tales—legends of witches, fiends, and those thousand 
uncanny monsters which haunted the woods and streams and 
busied themselves far down out of sight in a nefarious under- 
world. It was not customary to dignify these unwholesome 
creatures with a place in art; but, upon one occasion, when he 


sat down to prepare a plate in which should be represented the 


good St. Anthony persecuted by demons, he allowed his 
dormant Gothic imagination*to overmaster his acquiescence in 
the conventional rules of the painters at Cologne. The righte- 
ous saint should remain quite unmoved by the onslaught of 
unclean spirits—it was so recorded in the traditions ;—but, 
these tormentors should be as grotesque and terrible as he knew 
how to make them. Such pictures at Cologne would be called 
heathenish, perhaps, and unworthy of a Christian artist ; but 
the Cologne painters were not a final court of judgment upon 
all art. Some scenes of unutterable horror, born in the disor- 
dered fancy of Hieronymus Bosch,—especially a reproduction 
of the eternal sufferings of the damned (that picture which in 
after years was fated to catch the last mortal glance of kind 
King Philip the Second, of Spain)—returned to the Alsatian 
painter, and he resolved to accomplish something in a kindred, 
though more restrained and temperate spirit. So whimsical was 
this vagary of St. Anthony and the demons that Michelangelo 
copied it; Albert Diirer took from it the inspiration for a 
hundred works, and the influence of the new grotesqueness 
touched even Hans Holbein when he engraved his “ Dance of 
Death.” But such fantastic mood, with its undercurrent of 
grim, northern humor, formed an artistic episode and did not 
VOL. XV. 18 
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crystallize into an enduring freedom from the old convention- 
alities. A work much dearer to the heart of its designer was 
the Madonna of the Rose-Bower, which Schongauer painted as 
an altar-piece for the church of his patron-saint, at Colmar. 
Upon this picture he lavished all the skilfulness and care that 
was in him,—nor was the finished result unworthy of such 
effort. On fresh, green turf among bushes covered with pink 
roses in the fulness of bloom, he seated the Madonna. Her 
gown he painted a deep, rich red—the warmest and most bean- 
tiful color upon his palette. In her arms was the infant Christ, 
clasping His mother’s neck and looking away with that 
benignant comprehensiveness and calm precocity which be- 
tokened the wisdom beyond His years. The heads of both 
mother and Son, he modelled after that antique, ideal type 
which years of reflection and study had developed in his imag- 
ination ; and, as most precious of all flowers, he had selected 
roses to fill the background. Above the Virgin he had poised 
two angels holding a crown over her head and hovering guar- 
dian-like and graceful. The angels wore robes of blue (since 
their abode was somewhere in the blue sky and perhaps their 
garments might well partake of the tints and purity of their 
celestial home), while what space the figures and the flowers left 
vacant was covered over with shining gold, so that the whole— 
a group as large and well-nigh as real as life—might betray no 
sign of commonness or cheapness of design. This work he 
could leave as a monument—a silent testimony of his own 
faithfulness in selecting the very best from all schools of 
painting in the world. The Italian softness of execution ; the 
Flemish color and individuality; the slender hands, peaceful 
faces, and golden back-grounds and draperies of Cologne, 
together with that faint, new touch of dreamy mysticism and 
dawning subjectivity which was all his own made this altar- 
piece a memorable triumph and a crowning glory of his art 
and life. It would have pleased him, could he have known, 
that in times to come this painting should enjoy the unfailing 
kindliness of fate. Other works of his were destined to perish 
in the days of rococo and baroque, while very many were to 
suffer from the savage iconoclasm of those closing years in the 
eventful eighteenth century; but this Madonna among the 
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roses was to sit unharmed in the dim gray light of St. Martin’s 
church and unaffected by any confusion of the future. It was 
to be the work by which all his paintings should be judged, 
and before the court of artists yet unborn he would be priv- 
ileged to appear at his best and highest. 

As the paintings of Martin Schongauer became famous, 
pupils flocked to his studio, beseeching him to direct them on 
the way where he himself was walking. Some learned from 
him by contact with his personality and acquaintance with the 
routine of his daily life, while others, unable to visit the village 
in Alsatia, contented themselves with studying chefs @ auwvres of 
the master wherever one of them could be found. In the 
former group was Hans Birckmeyer, a painter who knew 
Martin Schongauer and his three brothers well. So when there 
was an anxiety on the part of all the town that some portrait 
of their distinguished worker in oils and colors should remain 
after he himself had gone before, Hans Birckmeyer was chosen 
to execute the likeness. The brown hair and eyes, smooth 
face, full lips and unruffled countenance of Martin Schongauer 
were shortly transferred to canvass, and even a trace of the 
visionary light in his eyes mingling so elusively with the 
northern heaviness, was realized by this loving and painstaking 
disciple. When the portrait was painted, Schongauer could 
scarcely have been more than thirty-six years of age. Some 
have thought it noteworthy rather for dulness, apathy, or a 
touch of sensuality than for any nobler sentiment; but this is 
to misinterpret that characteristic placidity which accompanies 
even the idealism of a Teutonic countenance. Such a face, it 
would be better to believe, was both reminiscent and prophetic ; 
for not only did it reflect the light of middle age naivete, but 
also radiated some gleam of greater complexity and liberality 
of heart than the world had known for a thousand years. 

Besides the Madonna among the roses, Martin Schongauer 
painted many other scenes from those Jerusalem-days when 
human destinies were undergoing such a profound revulsion 
and a lost world was being reclaimed from the darkness of its 
universal paganism. At one time the Annunciation focussed 
all of his attention. Mary, kneeling by her bedside, an angel 
at her right hand and God the Father scintillating in the dis- 
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tant heaven formed a little group of such deep interest to its 
painter that a shade of dramatic treatment crept into the faces 
and expressions—a thing almost unheard of in former repre- 
sentations of the same miraculous event. At another time he 
wished to show Christ crucified, and here he returned to that 
skeleton-like emaciation which was a heritage from the monks 
who had worked in Byzantine cloisters. Six angels, each 
holding a vase, fluttered about the dying Saviour and caught 
the priceless blood-drops which oozed from his hands, feet, side, 
and brow. In the distance was a carefully detailed Jerusalem, 
an echo of Van Eyck. But the common people, clustered 
about the central martyr-figure, bore faces almost ignoble in 
the decisiveness of their vulgarity. Here, in the work of 
Martin Schongauer, an inborn inclination to aristocracy in sen- 
timent seemed to manifest itself. It was not the birth-aristoc- 
racy, but rather that aristocracy of untrained genius, always 
quick to emphasize the common by despising it. His ideality, 
however, saved him from degenerating into the sheerly brutal 
touch—a thing not under the ban of universal disapproval in 
those days, as it was in later times. The peasantry of his 
pictures indicated, on his own part, a cultivation of the esthetic 
instinct ; but not a complete withdrawal from the canons of a 
more ancient and savage style. They marked well the birth 
of that all-embracing sympathy which was to develop into the 
humanism of the Reformation-times and the German illumin- 
ation; but they stopped far short of realizing a maturity of 
such sympathetic openness of mind and heart. 

Martin Schongauer, goldsmith, copper-engraver, and painter 
in oils, died at the village of Colmar, his life-long home, in the 
year 1488. He stood at the dividing line between medizval 
art and the fulness of the renaissance. Flemish influences 
reached him directly through Roger van der Weyden, his 
master, and indirectly through the artists at Cologne. He 
assimilated something of the Italian idealism and partially 
threw off the yoke of the Byzantine school—of which the 
influence came to him modified by the school at Prague. He 
was not an idealist alone, nor yet a realist ; for his art seemed 
equally balanced between the two, or, at best, swinging a little 
more heavily toward the ideal and the spiritnal. He fore 
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shadowed the grotesqueness and mysticism of later times ; he 
also foreshadowed the tireless devotion to detail that was, at 
last, to merge into the passion for genre-painting which to-day 
characterizes the German art. After his time, the great wave 
of actualism swept over the north and searches for the perfec- 
tion of outward, ideal beauty were finally abandoned. There 
is no little pathos, too, in the failure of northern art to lift 
itself above the superficial; for the very skies, hills, and air 
conspired against those whose lives had been consecrated to this 
quest for the perfect. Religion—so serious and deep a matter 
with the German people—was itself an impassable barrier to 
the two dominant arts which had grown up in its service ; since, 
by religion, the mind was turned within and the eyes, unaccus- 
tomed to outward beauty as the all-in-all, missed that sure pen- 
etration which was forever incompatible with true subjectivity. 
When Sebastian Bach began to acquaint himself with the key- 
board and pedals of a certain church-organ in the village of 
Eisenach in Thuringia, at last the one true Teutonic art- 
medium was discovered. But music is the very soul and 


essence of subjectivity. 
Conway MacMILLAN. 
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Articte IV.—LESSING AND THE GERMAN DRAMA. 


Tue terrible picture of depravity which Paul gives in the 
first part of his letter to the Romans, would fairly represent 
the condition of Germany at the close of the Thirty Years’ 
War. The civilization of the Fatherland relapsed fully two 
centuries. There seems to have been no longing for a national 
life. The unscrupulous selfishness of the petty princes, who 
had abandoned even all semblance of virtue, is something that 
no language can describe ; and among the people we find what 
we always find where ignorance is linked with despair. With 
political and social affairs in such a condition, the standard of 
the literature may be easily judged. For if literature is the 
life of history, how can we expect activity in the former when 
the latter is dead? How can the spirit of healthy and vigorous 
life breathe out from rottenness and decay? There was no soil 
from which literature might spring. The war had withered all 
such growth with a curse. The absence of literary spirit was 
as complete as in the Dark Age of English literature, between 
Chaucer and the reign of Elizabeth. The gloom of the period 
is lightened only by the spiritual earnestness of the Pietists. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century, German litera- 
ture was slavishly imitative. This was one of the worst effects 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Not only was there no attempt at 
a native literature, but there was no desire for one. The best 
men of letters in the early part of the eighteenth century be- 
lieved that there was only one way to accomplish successful 
literary results ; and that was, to follow the French down to the 
minutest particular. Even the mother tongue was despised, 
and her most cultivated sons spoke and wrote altogether in 
French. Everything that could act as a check on creative 
activity was operating in full force. Art was tongue-tied by 
authority. Learned block-heads had made a beaten path, 
which was to be followed by all aspirants to literary fame. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools. The 
literary autocrat of the time, Gottsched, was a fair example of 
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the prevailing tendencies of thought. This man, who looked 
upon originality with horror, who styled Shakspere a barbarian, 
and claimed that one must follow French rules to produce a 
work of genius, was worshiped as the literary oracle. No mat- 
ter upon what subject he chose to open his lips, the ery re- 
sounded everywhere, “A Daniel! a second Daniel come to 
judgment!” Truly it was the dark hour before the dawn. 

Even while the harsh clamor of Gottsched and his idolaters 
was at its height, a new figure stepped out on the stage. Less- 
ing has been called the Luther of German literature. As the 
great Protestant released men from the bondage of forms and 
ceremonies, so Lessing, by rebelling against the tyranny of the 
French rules of art, showed his countrymen both by precept 
and by practice what a national drama should be. The criti- 
cisms of poetry and painting in the Laokoon and the dramatic 
theories expounded and developed in the Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgie, opened up endless vistas of thought and imagination, 
and roused to life all the sleeping energies of the German 
mind. These books made epochs. The Laokoon revealed the 
beauty of the Greek art and literature in their simple grandeur ; 
and the Dramaturgie struck off forever the degrading shackles 
with which the French had bound poetry and the drama. 
These books prepared the way for that great burst of splendor, 
which includes not simply the best, but the only German litera- 
ture that is well known outside of the Fatherland. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the difficulties with which Les- 
sing had to contend. As Mr. Lowell says,* “ He began his 
career at a period when we cannot say that German literature 
was at its lowest ebb, only because there had not yet been any 
flood-tide.” Lessing saw that before any change for the better 
could be introduced, the worship of the French must be aband- 
oned. But Gottsched and his shallow school were regarded as 
the Supreme Court of literature. It is true that Lessing was 
not the first to attack that autocrat. The so-called Swiss school 
had made a fierce onslaught on him; but their zeal vastly ex- 
ceeded their knowledge, and their own theories were carried to 
absurd excesses. Lessing had to combat the consensus of the 
men of letters. But there were other obstacles of a wholly 


* Essay on Lessing. 
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different nature which cast a dark shadow over a life that was 
otherwise so bright and cheerful. Lessing’s life was a constant 
struggle with poverty. The king could have removed this 
difficulty and saved Germany from a lasting disgrace. But 
Frederick, who professed to be the friend of the literary man 
as ardently as modern politicians profess to be the friend of the 
workingman, was strangely blind to the great literary move- 
ment going on before his eyes. He saw no potential energy in 
German literature. The French and Italian theatres at Berlin 
were handsomely supported by the crown; the German theatre 
was a booth on the public street. The king was an enthusiast 
in French literature; he added no small number of wretched 
French verses to the large stock already in existence; he wor- 
shiped Voltaire even while he hated him ; but for the litera- 
ture and men of letters of his own country, Frederick had 
nothing but contempt. 

Lessing, however, combined the fiery zeal of the reformer 
with the deep insight of the scholarly critic. He seems to 
have seen clearly the possibilities of the future. He never 
wavered in his purpose to aid the development. Added to his 
natural wisdom and keenness of vision, his knowledge of the 
literature and art of the ancients was remarkably profound. 
With the rich storehouse of Greek literature at his full com- 
mand, he determined to lay a foundation for the German clas- 
sical movement. He recognized what no man of his time had 
seen, that the French, who claimed to be in the direct line of 
the Aristotelian succession, were really out of harmony with 
the spirit of the great master. The French, in their ambition 
to follow the rules of Aristotle, had forgotten that the body 
was more than the raiment. They abhorred Shakspere as the 
Greeks and Romans abhorred the barbarians. It enraged them 
to think that the blood and thunder plays of that ruffian should 
be compared with the tragedies of Racine and Corneille. But 
Lessing was convinced not only that Shakspere was greater 
than the French dramatists, but that he was in spirit a truer 
follower of Aristotle. To Lessing belongs the honor of mak- 
ing Shakspere a familiar name in Germany. Weisse had trans- 
lated some of Shakspere’s plays; and later Wieland made 
some translations, and Augustus Schlegel in his Vienna lectures 
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brought out the beauties of the great Englishman; but Les- 
sing introduced Shakspere to the popular heart. Gottsched 
declared that the way to produce a work of genius was to fol- . 
low iron-clad rules. Lessing studied what genius had done, to 
discover the principles of its success. He wrote one sentence 
that gives a key to all his critical work. “Much would in 
theory appear unanswerable, if the achievements of genius had 
not proved the contrary.* 

Lessing determined to make his countrymen understand that 
the literature of Germany was at the lowest possible standard 
and’ would remain there so long as it blindly followed French 
dictation. By regarding the French tragedy as the summit of 
artistic achievement, the way to a knowledge and appreciation 
of Shakspere was hopelessly closed ; so that the Germans were 
struggling to have a literature without the aid of the influence 
most necessary. Lessing showed that there could be a great 
German literature ; and he showed it in two ways. He proved 
it in theory by his unanswerable criticisms, and he proved it in 
practice by composing two master-pieces of dramatic construc- 
tion, Minna von Barnhelm and Emilia Gulotti. 

Minna von Barnhelm was the first German comedy of any 
importance and ranks to-day as the best one in the language. 
It is Lessing’s greatest play. It has none of that weakness 
which is so manifest in all of his other dramas. The charac- 
ters move and speak like beings of flesh and blood. The con- 
struction of the play and the development of the plot are 
almost perfection. The scenes succeed each other in logical 
order, and the unity of the piece as a work of art—the only 
unity worth anything—is sustained throughout. Its humor is 
irresistible, but is like its author in being robust rather than 
delicate and subtile. The comedy is almost flawless and ranks 
on a par with the classic English comedies of Sheridan and 
Goldsmith. Lessing’s experiences in Saxony during the Seven 
Years’ War gave him abundance of material for Minna and the 
play came just at the time to awaken popular enthusiasm. 

Limilia Galotti is a tragedy full of native power and that 
rises in some scenes to a high pitch of dramatic intensity, as in 
the dialogue between Olaudia and Marinellit where the words 
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are repeated again and again with cumulative effect, Der 
Name Marinelli war das letzte Wort des sterbenden Grafen! 
Like Minna, the play is a master-piece of construction, but it 
is not so great as a tragedy as the other is in the comic field. 
The character of the heroine is not consistent ; and the gravest 
dramatic fault is committed by there being no sufficient cause 
to bring about the climax. Yet with all its defects, the play 
bears on it the stamp of genius, and still holds a place on the 
German stage.* It revolutionized the German tragedy, and 
by indicating correct methods of dramatic composition, it be- 
came an inspiration for the production of greater plays in the 
future. For the first time, the German people found them- 
selves in possession of a great tragedy. No one will question 
the truth of Kuno Fischer’s statement, that Emilia Galotti 
was die Geburt der modernen deutschen Tragédie. 

But Lessing was not a creative genius of the first order. 
His dramatic pieces all smell of the lamp. His plays are con- 
structed rather than created. They exhibit too plainly the evi- 
dences of hard study and careful workmanship. How totally 
different, for example, is Himilia Galotti from Macbeth! The 
former is constructed with almost painful exactness : the tragic 
effects are studied. Macbeth reads as if it had sprung into 
existence in its present form; as if the play had been com- 
posed in a “literary frenzy,” in a transport of imaginative 
passion. Lessing’s other dramas are by no means ideal ones. 
In Miss Sara Sampson he showed that the playwright need 
not confine himself to court scenes and noble personages; an 
opinion which it is needless to say was common at the time. 
This play was at one period widely popular in Germany ; but 
it is too close an imitation of the English drama of that time; 
it is characterized by the English tendency to cheap moralizing 
and it is lachrymose enough to suit the most sentimental; it is 
also artificial, and often drags in interest, in some places be- 
coming positively dull. The character Marwood is evidently 
from the original Millwood in the English play George Barn- 
well; a play that once had a fabulous reputation, but which 
one reads nowadays with a smile; it is one of those intolerable 
plays that are written with a distinct ethical purpose and which 


* Sime, Life of Lessing. 
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are made up of moral platitudes and melo-dramatic situa- 
tions.* 

The chief reason why Lessing’s dramas are so unsatisfactory, 
is because he was no poet. Many of his admirers would make 
him one, but the effort is vain. His nature was of too logical 
a cast and too strongly marked by shrewd common sense, to 
vibrate sympathetically to poetic inspiration. The phases of 
human nature reflected in his plays we recognize instantly as 
true pictures; but there are great elements of character he 
never reflects at all. He strikes the chords with a firm and 
true touch, but he does not sound the deepest notes of human 
experience. In his hatred of obscurity, he failed to appreciate 
the power of mystery. If his characters are represented as 
sad, there is always a distinct reason given; if they appear as 
passionate, there is always an evident cause for their passion. 
Lessing’s plays make no attempt to probe into the mysteries of 
life. A nameless melancholy, a heart-consuming yet vague 
passion, such as is portrayed in Faust, was beyond the range of 
Lessing’s dramatic power. 

But Lessing the critic is another man than Lessing the play- 
wright. The latter arouses our admiration, but rarely our 
enthusiasm: the former keeps us in perpetual surprise by the 
penetration of his thought and the charm of his style. The 
world has seen many better dramas than Lessing’s best; but 
few men have had that peculiar combination of talents which 
made him so great a critic. May we not explain the inferior- 
ity of his creative ability in the same manner in which he ex- 
plained Shakspere’s mediocrity as an actor? In calling atten- 
tion to this point Lessing remarked, ‘“‘ Wenn Shakespeare nicht 
ein eben so grosser Schauspieler in der Ausiibung gewesen ist, 
als er ein dramatischer Dichter war, so hat er doch wenigstens 
eben so gut gewuszt, was zu der Kunst des einen, als was zu 
der Kunst des andern gehért. Ja, vielleicht hatte er iiber die 
Kunst des erstern um so viel tiefer nachgedacht, weil er so 


* Lessing’s great work, Nathan der Weise, though cast in a dramatic 
form, is a philosophical poem rather than a drama and does not strictly 
come under the present subject. It expresses the religious and philo- 
sophical ideas of its author, being written immediately after Lessing’s 
bitter controversies with Pastor Goeze and others, on theological ques- 
tions. 
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viel weniger Genie dazu hatte,”*—and then he remarks upon 
the excellence of Hamlet’s speech to the players. A similar 
thought may be applied to Lessing ; perhaps his reflections on 
the playwrights’ art were the more profound, because he had so 
much less genius for it than for dramatic criticism. In logical 
battles, he marshals his arguments with all the skill of an ex- 
perienced general. He uses the same plan that the great The- 
ban introduced in military tactics: he selects a weak point in 
the array of the antagonist, and by concentrating the mass of 
his strength at that place, the whole line of his opponent 
appears in confusion and disorder. His armies of arguments 
succeed each other with cumulative force, all bristling with the 
keen and polished weapons of his wit and satire. 

The Zaokoon, in which Lessing showed that the laws gov- 
erning poetry and painting are not identical, was the work 
which revealed its author’s critical genius to Germany. In the 
course of his reasoning, he brought out the beauty of the 
Greek literature and its superiority over the Latin. Men 
turned once more to Homer aud Sophokles; and in the light 
of Lessing’s genius, read the great poets as if for the first time. 
The effect produced on German poetry was incalculable. 
Descriptive poetry had been the most common and the most 
generally admired ; it scarcely survived the Laokoon. 

But the Hamburgische Dramaturgie—the dramatic papers 
written for the Hamburg theater—is the most important criti- 
cal work of Lessing’s; and it may not be out of place to review 
briefly the circumstances which called it into existence. Before 
the opening of the great play-house at Hamburg in 1767, there 
were no standard German theaters; the performances were 
always given by strolling players, who traveled from town to 
town and played wherever they saw an opportunity of earning 
their daily bread. The character of the plays they presented 
and their manner of acting were necessarily determined not by 
the ideal of these artists, but by the prospect of pecuniary re- 
ward. They were forced to cater to the popular taste and at 
that time the popular taste was by no means high. Owing to 
the adulation of the French by the cultured classes, the com- 
mon people had been accustomed to nothing but horse-play and 


* Hamb. Dram., Fiinfter Stiick. 
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clown filth. The tireless though misguided efforts of Gottsched 
had brought about a slightly improved tone; and for this Ger- 
man literature owes him something. But the popular idea of 
a good play was something exceedingly low. 

Some of the leading citizens of Hamburg determined to 
have in that city a standard theater, where a fixed company of 
first-rate players should present only plays combining dramatic 
excellence with high moral tone. An invitation was sent to 
Lessing to act as theatrical critic; they seem also to have ex- 
pected that he would write plays for special production in that 
place. In the spring of 1767 the theater was opened, but be- 
fore two years had passed the project was abandoned, owing to 
jealousies among the actors and to the popular disapproval of 
the severity of the moral tone that had been maintained. 

Thus in one sense the attempt to support a standard theater 
at Hamburg was a disheartening failure. But from a broader 
view, it was as great a blessing to the literature of Europe as 
can well be imagined. It brought into existence the Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie. Lessing began these papers with 
criticisms of the acting as well as of the plays; but after some 
visits from irate actresses, he felt compelled to abandon this 
part of his task. There were two great ends in view in Les- 
sing’s masterly criticisms in the Dramaturgie. He meant to 
destroy utterly the supremacy of the French drama and to 
show that their boasted rules were not, as they had claimed, the 
rules of the ancients; and in the second place, to build up the 
German stage by expounding the true Greek standards. He 
was eminently fitted for his task. His learning and command 
over it were phenomenal, and surprised his contemporaries 
beyond measure; his dramatic experience had been wide and 
varied ; and the critical bent of his mind had been trained to 
perfection by his studies in literature and in the history and 
theory of esthetics. 

His attack on the French theater was fierce and unsparing. 
The general worship of the French provoked Lessing to the 
highest degree; but owing to the constitution of his mind, it 
must have acted as an inspiration. No man ever enjoyed a 
controversy more keenly than Lessing. The temptation to in- 
dulge in that luxury was something he was rarely able to resist. 
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The great literary Frenchman of the time was a constant target 
for Lessing’s shafts of wit. To-day we rarely think of Voltaire 
as a playwright; but among Lessing’s contemporaries his 
dramas were exalted and extolled beyond measure. To an 
acute and hostile critic they present many vulnerable points of 
attack, and Lessing riddled them without mercy. His famous 
comparison* between the Ghost in Hamlet and the Ghost in 
Semiramis was a master stroke of criticism, and by itself was 
enough to ruin the reputation of Voltaire’s play. The genius 
displayed in the comedies of Moliére, Lessing fully recognized 
and gave it its due. Upon Corneille, however, he made many 
vigorous attacks. He proved that stickler for artistic rules to 
be a truant from Aristotle. Lessing accepted the Greek theory 
that the aim of tragedy is to excite pity (Mitleid) and fear 
(Schauder); and he showed that the fear is not for others, but 
for ourselves. The French had substituted terror for both of 
these emotions; and Corneille had so far misinterpreted Aris- 
totle and misunderstood his theory of the drama as to imagine 
that either of these emotions by itself was sufficient founda- 
tion for a tragedy. 

Lessing’s destructive criticism of the French was as effective 
as he could have dared to hope; it utterly destroyed Gallic in- 
fluence on the German stage. Schlegel, in his Vienna lectures, 
made a passing allusion which shows how completely the work 
had been done. He said, “ When the Dramaéurgie was pub- 
lished, we Germans had scarcely any but French tragedies 
upon our stages, and the extravagant predilection for them as 
classical models had not then been combated. At present the 
national taste has declared itself so decidedly against them, 
that we have nothing to fear of an illusion in that quarter.”+ 
This was spoken in 1808. 

But the essential aim of Lessing’s criticisms was not to tear 
down but to build up; it was well worth while to clear away 
false notions of the drama; but the task was chiefly valuable 
only that a new superstructure might be built on the right 
foundation. Lessing’s work was not half done when he had 


*Hamb. Dram., Elftes Stiick. 
¢+Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. Translated by John 
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pointed out the mistakes of the French; he then developed his 
own theories of dramatic art, based on a liberal interpretation 
of Aristotle. In his discussions of the three unities, he ex- 
hibited his great common sense as well as his profound learn- 
ing. The unities had been a stumbling block to the French. 
They insisted that by the Unity of Time was meant a day of 
twenty-four hours; and that the Unity of Place required that 
the spot where the scenes of the drama open must suffer no 
changes in the play. Corneille had racked his brains over the 
Unity of Time until he made the discovery that the dramatic 
day ought to last thirty hours; a most arbitrary limit, but it 
served to cover the scenes in his dramas, which suggests a good 
explanation. Lessing maintained that Aristotle never intended 
to lay down hard and fast lines for the unities of time and 
place. They were observed in the Greek dramas, owing to the 
presence of the chorus, which could not be well conceived to 
appear at times far apart or in distant places: but that he 
meant to lay down an absolute dictwm for all time to come, 
Lessing declared was absurd. The only unity necessarily 
required in every dramatic composition is the Unity of Action: 
which means simply the logical unity of the piece; the scenes 
must succeed each other in logical order, and every event must 
be accounted for. Lessing’s own dramas are as good examples 
as can be found of the Unity of Action. By clearing up this 
subject, he began a broad and true foundation for the German 
theater. 

Lessing’s discussion of the great question, Should there be 
an ethical purpose in the drama? shows how profoundly 
philosophical was his conception of tragic art. Few who 
seriously reflect on the subject will maintain to-day that a 
tragedy ought to teach a direct moral lesson; but in Lessing’s 
time contemporary thought gave unhesitatingly an affirmative 
answer to the question. The moral tacked on at the end of 
the tragedies was regarded as the raison d’etre of the whole 
play. Voltaire boasted that in his Semiramis horrible deeds 
were punished in extraordinary ways. Lessing proved such an 
idea to be a fundamental error.* He argued that the effect 
was far more powerful if crime and punishment were bound 


* Hamb. Dram., Zwélftes Stiick. 
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together in the ordinary chain of events. This view of the 
working of natural law in the drama is exactly in harmony 
with the modern spirit. But to-day many sincerely believe 
that the chief aim of tragedy is to teach moral lessons ; and if 
no direct ethical truth be enforced, then the drama can show 
no reason for its existence. This mistaken theory of ‘dramatic 
art lies at the bottom of all Rousseau’s condemnations of the 
theater ;* and Mr. John Morley has shownt that the answer to 
Rousseau is simply to say that the drama does not profess to be 
a moral teacher; it is similar in effect to a splendid piece of 
music; it expands our mental horizon, it strengthens our sym- 
pathies, it purifies and elevates our emotions; beyond these 
results it cannot go. The drama should be regarded as we con- 
template every great work of art whose aim is to reflect life ; it 
must necessarily exert upon us a moral or immoral influence, 
like everything that enters into our experience. We may see 
in it truths of the deepest significance, such as we see in our 
observations of the working of the moral law in the world. 
Lessing’s idea of the relation between the drama and historical 
truth was far ahead of the prevailing conception of the time; it 
fairly staggered the German literary public. Many had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the poet must strictly follow history in 
his representation of events. Lessing showed that there was no 
reasonable ground for such an idea ; the dramatist must be 
faithful to history in his portrayal of the characters, otherwise 
there would be no assignable reason for their having the names 
given them. But as regards minor matters, the poet may alter 
details to suit the plot, so long as they are consistent and have 
an appearance of truth. He remarked: “Er braucht eine Ge- 
schichte nicht darum, weil sie geschehen ist, sondern darum, 
weil sie so geschehen ist, dass er sie schwerlich zu seinen gegen- 
wirtigen Zwecke besser erdichten koénnte.”{ Lessing also 
combated the general notion that one aim of the drama was to 
preserve the memory of great men; showing the narrowness 
of such a conception, and its cramping effect on the production 
* Epistle to M. D’Alembert. 


+ Life of Rousseau, vol. i., page 329, et seq. 
¢ Hamb. Dram., Neunzehntes Stiick. 
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of great plays.* He concluded this subject by remarking that 
poetic truth is of more importance than historical truth in 
giving us @ knowledge of human nature; in the works of the 
great masters of tragedy we see reflected more clearly than any- 
where else the character of man. 

Lessing’s influence on English literature has not been very 
noticeable. It was through the Dramaturgie that he began to 
impress literary Europe, but he was scarcely known in England 
before 1830. His influence on the English drama is of no 
visible proportions, mainly because there has been no great 
dramatic movement in English literature since the time in 
which Lessing wrote. During the first half of the present cen- 
tury, the prejudice against the Germans formed an almost insu- 
perable barrier to the introduction of thought from that country, 
Everyone knows how Carlyle had to struggle to compel British 
readers to recognize the genius of Goethe. But the English- 
speaking people ought to feel a special interest in studying the 
life and works of Lessing : he was greatly influenced by English 
modeis; and his criticisms of Shakspere are certainly not the 
least valuable part of his writings. 

Lessing’s literary style is like the man; straight-forward, 
virile, combative, at times sarcastic, yet always betraying great 
depths of sympathy. Every line he wrote has the ring of 
sincerity. In a letter to his father, he said: “If I write at all, 
it is not possible for me to write otherwise than just as I think 
and feel.” These noble words are the echo of his life. To 
Lessing the pursuit of truth was not a duty, it was a passion. 
Narrowness and intolerance were hateful to him. He loved 
truth for its own sake, and it made his blood boil to see truth 
distorted and used to advertise false ideas. He had that free- 
dom from prejudice which characterizes every great critic. 
But he was preéminently a man of strong convictions. 

* “Die Absicht der Tragédie ist weit philosophischer als die Absicht 
der Geschichte ; und es heizst sie von ihrer wahren Wiirde herabsetzen, 


wenn mann sie zu einen bloszen Panegyrikus beriihmter Manner macht, 
oder sie gar den Nationalstolz zu nahren miszbraucht.”—Neunzehntes 


Stiick. 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 
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Articte V.—THE EFFECT OF COLOR-LAW ON OUR 
HOMES— OUTSIDE. 


In a previous Article,* the absolute authority of Color-Law, in 
all matters within its province, was asserted and something was 
advanced in proof of the assertion. Some notable points of 
special ruling in our home interiors were observed. But, at 
this time, there are reasons for considering its effect on the 
exterior, and for that purpose, we will together step out of doors, 

After an intelligent look at the natural surrounding as 
back-ground, with the indispensable assistance of Color-Law, 
we lose every trace of indecision respecting the tone that is 
requisite to the best appearance of our home. Long proces- 
sions of tints, each one more tempting than the other, cease to 
perplex. True pictorial effect settles the question definitely, 
And it is a welcome fact that the tone called for by inflexible 
law may exist in an endless variety of color-chords, so that 
individual preference may not be conscious of limit from 
Color-Law. 

There are house-owners in no degree students of color who 
think that it is an easy matter to tone their dwelling in all 
respects as well as the expert. They also believe that they see 
color with the painter’s eye, because their natural sight is as 
good as his. In much the same way, others suppose they 
really sing, when, with voices physically strong, but wholly 
untrained, they are able to produce consecutive sounds or sus- 
tained noise with the mouth. 

When use of color may no longer be postponed, the practical 
house-painter is not unfrequently summoned. This important 
personage can hardly be expected to be guided by any higher 
degree of taste than that which he actually possesses. This is the 
reason why house-owners have themselves to thank, when they 
see factory, store, and fence spick-and-span with the identical 
color-chord that distinguishes their own outer-wall. At the 
same time, it does not, of necessity, follow that tints thus ex- 
hibited must be correct in taste or law. 

*Feb, No., 1889, p. 118. 
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There ought to be no difficulty in understanding that a city 
house may look its best by treatment that would not be well 
adapted to the country house. The heavy, dark tones that lend 
themselves with acceptable effect to much repetition of brick 
and stone are generally out of place when away from familiar 
pavements of street and flags of sidewalk. They are features 
as little rural and as plainly urban as any other characteristic 
sight or sound. They may accordingly be forthwith omitted 
from the abundant catalogue of colors that will be found ap- 
propriate, where nature herself rather than the handwork of 
man is most apparent. 

The cottage that is provided with ample back-ground of 
trees, and fairly peeps out from surrounding foliage, may not 
becomingly wear chords of color that exactly suit a great man- 
sion which towers from a hill-top with every outline clean cut 
against the sky. A different plan is also needed for the ven- 
erable summer home that has made itself snug upon some 
sunny hill-side ; and still another is needed for the spacious 
pavillion which is thrown into brilliant relief by back-ground 
of the sea, or by both sea and sky. 

Such varied circumstances of position clearly indicate the 
individual landscape-tone that is superlatively becoming. These 
natural suggestions are made with meaning so broadly ex- 
pressive that when comprehended and used, they bring a satis- 
faction that time only increases. No other inspiration or 
influence is to be absolutely trusted, nor does any other ask for 
what is especially fitting, with the same unmistakable distinct- 
ness. Only by this actual art-interpretation, is knowledge of 
the language enabled to compose an ensemble so conspicuously 
complete that ignorance and indifference are both surprised into 
respect for an undreamed of power in color. 

When the foliage-hidden cottage has been gifted with form 
that is really admirable; when it has qualities too rare to 
pass unnoticed ; when it is desirable not only to keep its strong 
points well in view, but to accentuate them, any legitimate 
chord of tints, that are warm and light, will develop the 
desired strength of contrast-relief. 

But, when the composure of harmony, rather than powerful 
relief-effect, is preferred; if the owner seriously wishes the 
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house to become part of the landscape, if he decides to lose the 
structure in the local tone, the method is simple. Two warm 
olives, with one clean red—this latter color cooled and refined 
with blue and thus used as the cold tone of the color-chord— 
will be found a grateful combination, on which the eye will be 
sure to rest with lasting contentment ; one that improves with 
the grey of time and weather, a tint that wears well and does 
not tire. 

But, for success again in this instance as in every scheme of 
color the values must be carefully studied and their strength 
exactly measured. 

It is evident that from every avenue of approach the house 
on the hill-top is likely to have, as back-ground, a considerable 
share of uninterrupted sky. Nothing could be more flattering 
to fine lines or more trying to defects. The unlimited breadth 
of cold space here over-head affords excellent relief for warm 
tones of all varieties and of any note on the scale. Attention 
need mainly be given to the color-chord itself, remembering 
that dark tones suggest heaviness with solidity and that all 
warm tints show themselves at their very best when seen 
against this blue. 

Circumstances, resembling each other not a little, make it 
probable that the house on the hill-side might be well suited 
with colors of a class similar to those that were found pleasing 
on the cottage among the trees. 

Nor do conditions governing the adoption of tints for the 
house near the sea vary materially from such as decided the 
color-chord for the house on the hill-top. In a spot where trees 
are few and herbage scanty—when sea and sky and sand 
mainly compose the local tone,—it will be found that warm 
classes of color, and those high up on the scale, best preserve 
the values without disturbing the landscape color-balance. 
Into these tranquil surroundings, powerful tones seem to tear 
their way—they roughly seize a place. The widest view is 
sensible of intrusion. On the other hand, milder colors rightly 
chosen, melt into the perspective; they are felt rather than 
seen ; they appear to be an original feature of the field of 
sight; they produce the impression of having been there 


always. 
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It is a convenient fact that skillful use of color is able to 
loudly accent any out-door matter that it is desirable to make 
prominent, as also that this same item, and simply by change of 
tint, may be largely veiled, or in great measure concealed, or 
rendered entirely unattractive. 

It is essential that pigment be kept scrupulously clean. In 
this connection attention is directed to an all but universal 
mistake in mixing tints. It ought to be known that the greater 
number of tints may be darkened by means other and better 
than turbid discoloration from the routine and habitual lamp- 
black: It is undoubtedly true that a color, thus begrimed, is 
forced down in tone, but it also follows that after this primitive 
treatment, every tint becomes not only darker but dirty ! 

In the pictorial sense, “dirty” describes the opposite of 
bright, clear color, either entirely pure or so combined as not to 
lose its “life ’’—another term for individual color self-assertion. 

For instance, we may suppose that it is desired to lower the 
tone of a crimson-lake. And it does not seem difficult to im- 
agine that a muddy tone may be likely to result from admix- 
ture of lampblack, nor to understand that when still more soot 
is added, deeper mud must follow, but not necessarily deeper 
blackness. 

There is a much better way to lower the tone as wanted. 
Palette in hand, with a clean brush, let a dip be made into the 
same pure crimson-lake that was just now soiled with lamp-black. 
Deepen this lake-tone with Prussian-blue until the desired 
depth is reached, as no matter how great this depth is, it will 
be, and soon. Metaphorically, this combination calls to the 
blackest black to come lower down on the scale and learn to 
what depth the deepest of color really can go. 

From this color union, there is produced a tone that invari- 
ably proves itself to be powerful, refined, transparent, and 
satisfactory. In a tint thus composed, there will be no sus- 
picion of mud. It becomes a color thoroughly desirable 
whenever color-law needs a tone thus low on the scale. It also 
has a quality that is admirable; let its area be greater or less; 

and when strength of color is sought, let its depth go where- 
ever it is required; it always remains a tone—it never looks 
like a hole. 
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The advantages obtainable from study of color are so numer- 
ous and their character is so continuously helpful that, without 
due measure of experience, the full scope and extent of their 
usefulness may not be even imagined. Rarely, is an hour 
allowed to pass with no valuable service from color and never 
a minute that does not bring to the trained eye lively gratifica- 


tion, as abundant as it is complete. 
F. WAYLAND FELLOWES. 
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Articte VI—THE APPEAL TO THE PAGAN. 


Tue writer of this Article sat in a rear room of a Chinese 
laundry in May, 1887, while Rev. J. Crossett,—the philanthro- 
pist and missionary to China whose recent death on a Shanghai 
steamer has pained a wide circle of friends—wrote down a 
translation of a letter about to be sent from Chin Tan, the 
laundryman, to his father in China. The story of Chin’s life 
is substantially this :— 

He attended his father’s school in Canton until about seven- 
teen years of age, when he was bastinadoed for playing cards. 
He escaped to San Francisco as a stowaway, learned the laun- 
dry business, and some English, joined a Chinese Sunday 
School and became a Christian convert. Meantime, Chin’s 
brother wished to marry, but could not, according to Chinese 
custom, until Chin, the eldest son, had taken a wife. The 
father, therefore, appealed to Chin to return home and accept 
a bride already selected for him. This precipitated a long cor- 
respondence over the comparative virtues of Christianity and 
Confucianism. This unique duel at long range turned at first 
upon broad results. Was the worid in debt more to Confucius 
than to Christ? Chin spoke of the principle of Christian 
charity to neighbor and stranger alike. Itso happened that 
the news of the mobs at Rock Springs, Wyoming, reached 
Canton just in time to enable the father to refer in his reply to 
the blood of these Chinese. Chin’s answer was that the suffer- 
ers were the lowest class of coolies, many of them members of 
a secret order called the “ Gee Hing,” sworn to kill the Chinese 
emperor, while the mob itself was composed of a foreign ele- 
ment. But the father replied that this element was foreign to 
America but not to Christendom, as the emigrants who mobbed 
the Chinese had come from Europe, a Christian country. He 
also asked how it was that a Christian nation like America had 
practiced slavery. Chin told what little he knew of the his- 
tory of American slavery, its demoralization, and the sacrifice 
of life and treasure to exterminate it, and added: “ As long as 
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you keep a bond-servant to dress and undress you, and so long 
as my mother owns the maid that serves her, so long your re- 
ligion must be placed behind Christianity.” 

It was at this point that Chin became aggressive and pre- 
pared the letter which Mr. Crossett was kind enough to trans- 
late. We give it here in full, with the explanation that “ geo- 
mancers” are magicians whom the Chinese consult when they 
want to look into the future. 


“FUNG-SUEI.” (Wind-water.) 


From Chin Tan: 

Wind and water are matter. That is, they are two of the five 
elements. The Lord-creator produces men and things upon the 
earth. The Middle Kingdom takes metal, wood, water, fire, and 
earth to be the five elements. But I humbly say that wind and 
water are the elements to all material things. Surely men and 
things without wind to breathe and water to absorb cannot live 
and be healthy. This is the wind’s and water’s great use, with- 
out which we could not exist one day. Moreover we say that the 
wind is a material thing. All men know that you cannot per- 
ceive its form, coming and going without certainty ; gentle or 
furious, never alike. Certainly it is not self-knowing. But the 
Lord knows it and causes it to be sure. 

“The Ho-Tu” says that the wind is the messenger of heaven 
and earth ; but what is wind but the moving air of space? Men 
and things depend upon breathing to live. The water’s and 
dew’s moisture are dependent on the strength of the wind to rise 
and fall. The wind presses down on the face of the water and 
the strong sun causes the water to heat and to ascend and become 
clouds. When it meets the cold wind, then it congeals into rain 
and falls in showers in every place, blown here and there by the 


wind. 
Moreover, the wind can make a noise. According to natural 


philosophy, if you take two bells and hang them under a receiver 
and use an apparatus to suck the air out and then shake the re- 
ceiver and the bell, no sound will come. Every body that is 
struck against another body has a small vibration like the strings 
of a Kin (banjo). The wind causes men’s ears to hear sound, 
and it causes the words to be thrown everywhere. Music also is 
thus distinguished. With no wind, talk would be without sound 
and hearing without perceiving. The whole world would be deaf 
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and dumb. Air is on all the face of the heaven and earth. Not 
only men and things on the earth breathe and attain life, but also 
in space every kind of bird is dependent on air for its buoyancy. 
The wind’s use upon the earth and its merits are not little. 
Sometimes it brings good, sometimes it brings evil. This is all 
dependent upon the Creator-Lord—not that the wind itself is in- 
telligent with understanding and power to do these things. 
Water is a material thing, which has a visible form. The nature 
of water is very pliable and yielding. ‘The variety of water is 
great—salt or fresh, clear or muddy—and it makes rivers, streams, 
oceans, seas, wells, and hot springs, from which latter heat is 
produced, in which bathing is beneficial—then there are springs 
sending forth cold water, whose use is great. At times water 
turns into ice like a stone, so that men can put it into buildings 
superior to brick and stone. 

Why, therefore, do the Geomancers (teachers of Fung-suei) 
select wind and water—those two characters—to be the divine 
spirit of the heaven and earth and follow the auspicious dragon 
to find a lucky site, then adding the divine principle of nature, 
stringing on, like money, more untrue things, and taking man’s 
rise and fall, life, death, and all, to be the work of the Fung-suei ? 
Ah! Alas! Alas! that our Chinese people are deceived so wo- 
fully ! 

If, therefore, we would know the sure evidence of the Fung- 
suei delusion, we must first explain its origin. We must trace 
out the past and search the present—look at ourselves by looking 
at others. Thus you can prove the error of the Fung-suei. 

The book “ Tsing Woo,” written by Kwa Pau, tells all about 
this delusion, but it is believed by none but the Chinese people. 
Further back in time it appears that the doctrine of the five con- 
stant virtues and the religion of the Three Kings did not notice 
the Fung-suei. It appears also that our first two emperors (Abra- 
ham’s time) and those who followed did not speak of the Fung- 
suei. If the men of the olden time did not believe in the Fung- 
suei, why should we do so now? Before the Fung-suei was 
known the people were wiser and richer. Look at foreign coun- 
tries. They do not believe the Fung-suei, but the people are as 
wise and rich as we are. All the people of China are made fools 
of. They spend their money for Fung-suei; they fight each 
other because of Fung-suei, which delusion also prevents people 
from digging for gold and all kinds of minerals in the mountains. 
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Many good things for the country the people would do if it were 
not for the Fung-suei. 

If, therefore, you would discuss and seek evidence of the errors 
of the Fung-suei, you must hold the idea that heaven and earth 
have a Lord. These people speak of Fung-suei as if it were the 
origin of all things under heaven, not knowing of a Lord-Creator, 
Therefore this error is very great. The production of ten thou- 
sand things under the heavens comes not outside of the male and 
female principle and of the five elements. The doctrine of 
heaven and earth can be compared to a clock. The seasons are 
like the movement of a clock, but the seasons themselves are fools 
—they do not know how they go. But the clock-maker knows, 
The movement of the clock is made by him, and the elements of 
Heaven and earth were made by the Lord of Heaven, and he 
causes happiness to come, just like the ruler of a country, or the 
head of a house, or the root of a tree, or of a spring of water. If 
the river has no spring, it stops flowing ; if the tree has no root, 
it stops growing. When a house has a head, the sons and daugh- 
ters, great and small, are dutiful, faithful, and just. If the house 
is without sincerity, the sons and daughters are abandoned and 
dissolute and uninstructed. If a country has a ruler, then it is 
regulated and kept in subjection, and the ministers of state obey 
the laws. If a country is without a prince, the official documents 
are not correct, and the people are disobedient and criminal, and 
it cannot stand. If heaven and earth have its Lord, then the sun 
rises, the moon follows its appointed movements, the four seasons 
change aright, and ten thousand things are ordered from all time 
so that people depend upon it. If you believe that nature is 
“self-come,” and take the sun, moon, stars, hills, and rivers as the 
blind outcome of the original ether, then you must admit that all 
things occur by chance and that the sun, as the wind, may some 
time rise in the west. If you take what Chinamen say about the 
hosts of heaven and the creation of all things, truly they are like 
men sitting in a deep well. They look up and see a small round 
spot, and say, “Truly we see the whole heavens.” But they do 
not see much. 

If you know that the heaven and earth have a Lord, whose 
honor and merit cannot be taken away, how can you fail to obey 
his commands? Not only must you not fail to see the error in 
Fung-suei, but you must be freed from it and also from every- 
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thing false, barbarous, and corrupt, deserting it like a broken 
potter’s vessel. ; 


Where Chin Tan picked up his knowledge of natural history 
here displayed it is difficult to say, as he could read but little 
English. However, he absorbed it after reaching America, 
and at once recognized the importance of science as applied to 
the religious beliefs of his native country. This really re- 
markable letter of Chin to his father seemed so important that 
the writer sent printed copies of it to a number of prominent 
ministers and scholars asking them if in their opinion a direct 
appeal could be made to the literary classes in China without 
injury to the established missions. The replies may be divided 
into three classes : 

First, those who consider that this appeal is being made at 
present. “Your story is a very interesting one,” writes Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden, “and I have no doubt the logical 
and scientific method might often be used in dealing with the 
Orientals. Indeed, I think it is used constantly by our Con- 
gregational missionaries. I hear of discussions with the Bud- 
dhists and other sects in which the appeal is freely made to 
these historical and scientific sources of evidence. Some of 
our missionaries, as I know, are men who are thoroughly capa- 
ble of discussing these questions in this way. The ablest 
thinker on scientific questions in my class is a missionary in 
China. He accepts the evolution theory, . . . and he knows 
thoroughly how to grapple with every form of philosophical 
delusion.” 

Second, those who see no harm in the experiment and but 
small prospect of good results at present. “No effort,” writes 
William J. Boone, Protestant-Episcopal missionary of Shang- 
hai, China, “ No effort made for any special class such as the 
literati would in any way interfere with the general missionary 
work, which ex-necessitate must deal chiefly with the middle 
classes or the poor, because they alone are measurably ready to 
receive our offers of instruction. The literary and official 
classes feel themselves so superior to the foreigner that only by 
mixed press work, such as the magazine, can we get at them. 
Daily papers also help in their enlightenment. Broadly stated, 
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conservative pride in their past is the greatest obstacle among 
the more learned and leisurely classes.” 

Third, those who would not educate in order to convert, but 
convert and then educate. “Preaching the gospel to the 
heathen,” writes President Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst col- 
lege, “is in one sense precisely the same as preaching it to un- 
christian men in Christian lands. Men are nowhere converted 
by argument, since their opposition to God’s claims is not orig- 
inally from want of knowledge. The trouble with human 
nature is not with the intellect but with the will, and the pro- 
found application of the gospel is only seen when it brings its 
redemptive message to the personal life. There have been 
many notable instances of conversion to Christianity among 
cultured Chinese and Hindus; but in them all, so far as I 
know, it is Christ as a Redeemer rather than as a Teacher that 
has appealed to them with power. Men are not argued into 
the kingdom of heaven in any land any more than they are fed 
by chemical analyses.” 


The foreign mission work is largely among the uneducated 
and menial classes. Historically, the spread of Christianity 
has been from below up, and our students of missions are 
certainly not blind advocates of missionary polity when they 
support a system that passes by palace gates and knocks at 
the door barred by ignorance and political, social, and moral 
degradation. But let us look sharply at the present situation. 
How it strikes men of the world is well known. 


Lieutenant Wood of the United States coast and geodetic 
survey, now stationed at Washington, says that the Christian 
missionaries of China and Corea form the Salvation Army of 
those lands, and adds: 


The missionaries do not mix with the natives to any consider- 
able extent, and many of their meetings are not only in English, 
but with the missionaries themselves as audience. As for a noble- 
man of Corea or a mandarin of China ever acknowledging that 
faith, such a thing was never heard of... .. The Chinaman has 
a respect for his language which amounts to reverence. Even a 
stray piece of paper covered with Chinese characters would be 
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picked up by them and burned. You will understand with what 
feelings they regard the translation of the Bible the missionaries 
have prepared fcr them, when you know that this is in a lingo 
which stands in the same relation to the mandarin tongue or 
classical language of the country, which is used in court and is 
the official language over the country, that an obscure negro 
dialect of Louisiana stands with the classical English. Although 
only the educated Chinese are able to use this language, they all 
have the same respect for it, and it is in it that the precepts of 
Confucius are given to the people. When the missionaries were 
located in Foo Chow, they learned the language of that locality, 
and, of course, could use no other, either in speech or to write in 
making a translation. There is a gradual change in the lingoes 
of China, which is seen distinctly in a distance of fifty miles, but 
the tongue of the mandarin is universally used by the educated 
and reverenced by every one. 


Lieutenant Wood reflects, evidently, an upper-class Chinese 
opinion rather than any intimate personal knowledge of the 
subject. What he writes is an almost offensive way of saying 
that the established missions are limited to the conversion of the 
lower classes. He confounds the classical and mandarin lan- 
guages, and has no notion of the importance of the various dia- 
lects in mission work among the common people. His testi- 
mony simply illustrates the need of Chinese scholarship if a 
more systematic attempt is to be made to carry the Gospel to 
the upper classes. 


“Tt is well-nigh impossible for most missionaries to China to 
preach in public without exciting laughter on account of funny 
blunders,” writes Yan Phou Lee, in a letter praising the can- 
did way in which Chin Tan argued with his father. Lee 
knows more English than he does Chinese, as he left his coun- 
try at about the age of ten and was educated at Yale; but his 
testimony is important as showing a common impression among 
the educated Chinese as to the missionaries. Mr. Crossett was 
confronted with a class prejudice the moment he began his 
work. He says: “It was early told me after my arrival in 
China that it did not do to allow literary gentlemen to come 
into the missionary’s house.” After nine years’ experience he 
concluded that he was living in too comfortable circumstances 
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for a moral teacher, and this led him to cut off from the regu- 
lar missionary societies and become an independent worker, 
He dressed in Chinese clothes, did charitable work among the 
poor of Pekin, opened a hospital for incurables, and induced 
Chinese of the upper classes to subscribe to its support 
although not Christians. Many “literary gentlemen” were 
fond of discussing Christian philosophy with Crossett, who 
unfortunately was not an educated man, nor indeed more than 
an ordinary man mentally. He had the spirit of a primitive 
Christian and the mentality of a day laborer. His course was 
being watched by hundreds of sympathetic and unsympathetic 
people, and his death is a sore loss to the students of empirical 


evangelism. 


When Pundita Ramabai was visiting America she consented 
to write out her views of mission work in India after hearing 
Chin Tan’s story. Among other interesting things she said: 


Although I do not intend myself to be a missionary, I have 
nevertheless been diligently studying the mission question, as 
this is the great agency through which I hope and trust that 
India is ultimately going to be saved. There is in India accord- 
ing to the latest census report one million and a half of Christian 
population, Roman Catholic and Protestant. Missionaries of 
these two great divisions and their sub-divisions have done well 
and nobly within the last four hundred years of their work, but 
at the same time they taught the Hindus their own particular 
doctrines, and made their converts into as many sects as they 
carried with them, thereby greatly adding to the original division 
of the nation. There is no doubt great cause for rejoicing, and 
all Christians should be thankful for it ; but friends of missionary 
enterprise should not ignore the dangers that threaten the char- 
acter of their dear cause. Caste, we are told, is a great hindrance 
to this work in India; but I tell you, sir, this day, there are 
thousands of Hindus in India who do not believe in caste, neither 
do they worship idols or follow the old and corrupt institutions, 
and yet they are not professed Christians. The combined efforts 
of many missionaries have not induced them to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Why? Because in the first instance, the divine method 
of building a new faith on the foundation of a pure old one that 
already existed in fragments was ignored by many missionaries. 
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They would destroy everything old and build a new faith with 
new elements; they could not bear to make a little concession 
by saying that there was something good in the Hindu’s faith. 
Many young missionaries went to Hindustan without the least 
knowledge of the religious and social customs of the people. 
Conceited in their own wisdom, they began at once by denounc- 
ing the good and bad in one breath ; they could not believe that 
there might exist anything like good in the religion of the 
“benighted heathen.” . . . Many a conceited missionary thinks 
that he knows all about the religion and philosophy of the Hindus, 
and at once proceeds to attack the weak points, little thinking that 
the Hindu is as fully capable of finding the faults and weak points 
of his neighbor as he himself is. It is quite natural for the unsuc- 
cessful missiouary to attribute his ill-success to the caste prejudice 
and other similar things. When the intelligent Hindu refuses to 
believe in Christianity as a true religion only on the authority of 
miracles and the foreigner’s assertion, the missionary then says 
that his opponent is skeptic. I must say that miracles have little 
or no hold on the intelligent Hindu. Our country is a land of 
miracles, and the wonders reported in the Hindu sacred books 
are greater than the New Testament miracles. Besides, it would 
not be very difficult to make an ordinary Hindu believe in 
wonders, but if he believes in them, the New Testament wonders 
will be a few of the many others which he has already believed 
or will believe. As for the incarnation of Christ, and other new 
doctrines, it is not difficult for him to believe in them. But the 
missionary tells him that he must not believe in any other incar- 
nation or miracle. .... Freedom of thought and of interpreta- 
tion of the Bible in our own Eastern manner is absolutely denied 
us. In short the missionaries wish to boil us all into a jelly and 
press us into a shape after their own choice into a sect ard belief 
which they have brought with them.* 


Ramabai goes on to say in her written statement that the 
wise course for the missionary is to “take the simple gospel of 
Christ to the heathen and then let the Holy Spirit do its own 
work.” It is not our purpose to examine the quality of the 
mission service in foreign lands, but to enquire if there is an 
opening for a supplementary or codrdinate board of missions 


* An editorial in The Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republican of August 
18 contains a part of the above, copied from Ramabai’s manuscript. 
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in China devoted to work among the literary classes. Deepen 
the lines of Pundita Ramabai’s picture, and we have a cartoon 
of the Chinese missions. Upper-class Chinese have a contempt 
for Christianity, because it is usually presented to them in 
such a grotesque or extravagant or unseasonable manner. Mr, 
Crossett says that he has seen a whole chapelful of the literati 
rise and leave because a Christian preacher had expressed the 
belief that Confucius was at that moment suffering the tor. 
ments of hell. Can this be said to be that profound applica- 
tion of the gospel which brings its redemptive message to the 
personal life—to paraphrase Dr. Seelye’s rule of preaching? 
Such an audience was indeed a great opportunity to an evan- 
gelist, and the scheme of salvation should have been presented, 
and the direct appeal to the personal life made. 

But, is it worth while to carry the gospel to the upper classes 
in China? Or, to put it more pointedly, is it wise to avoid the 
upper classes, and limit the gospel call to the ignorant? Dr. 
Seelye’s proposition that the trouble with human nature is not 
with the intellect but with the will is sound philosophy. He 
among other accepted Christian metaphysicians stands squarely 
upon the ground that faith is an act of the will, and he would 
not therefore undertake to convert a man by teaching him 
chemistry alone. At the same time science is a great de- 
stroyer of rubbish, and a perfect knowledge of a pagan lan- 
guage is no mean weapon. Should the churches send forth 
men to tear their garments in the brambles of paganism when 
it is possible to open a road into a heathen land? It is not, 
after all, so much a question of philosophy as of expedients. 
Now, what objection can there be to the establishment of 
a Bible house at Pekin for the translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the language of the mandarins? What happened in 
Great Britain when the Latin Bible was translated into the 
King’s English? Faith was as much an act of the will as 
now, and this spiritual law cannot be successfully quoted 
against a plan that might broaden the understanding or en- 
lighten the intellect. One would not assume for a moment 
that President Seelye would obstruct and appeal to the higher 
classes in China simply because he recognizes the principle that 
true evangelism is based upon the gospel that concerns the per- 
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sonal life rather than upon science that enlarges the under- 
standing of natural law. His journey to India some years ago 
and his notable sermons to audiences, which were good speci- 
mens of oriental civilization, are not forgotten; nor is the fact 
ignored that the establishment of missionary colleges in India 
and other eastern lands has not brought the good results antici- 
pated by many. Hindu young men, it is true, are educated 
but rarely converted. They are disposed as a rule to rest con- 
tent with leveling the logic of the tutor missionaries against 
oriental beliefs. But in reality the skeptic is, so to speak, the 
ununiformed soldier of Christian ethics, and there is no room 
for discouragement, we venture to assert, from the compara- 
tively few converts among the young Hindus receiving an 
English education in missionary colleges. 

To come to the point then: No valid objection can be raised 
against a movement toward the establishment at Pekin, or 
Tien Tsin, or some other Chinese city, of a religious publishing 
house supported by an American missionary-board or an organ- 
ization independent of all existing associations, but in sym- 
pathy with some Protestant denomination. In such a publish- 
ing house might be maintained several English scholars com- 
missioned to acquire the official and classical languages of China, 
as well as several educated Chinese commissioned to master the 
English language. In time,—and it would take some years,— 
these scholars would be prepared to start the great work of 
translating the Bible into the language of the mandarins. Any 
incidental work, like the running of a magazine, as Bishop 
Boone suggests, would be a proper matter to consider. But 
the great civilizing agency of the world is the Holy Scriptures. 
America is not so poor, nor is its intelligence so limited, that 
it should feel compelled to rest the hope of christianizing the 
East upon a patois bible. The mandarin version of the Old 
Testament made by Dr. Schereschewsky is really mandarin 
colloquial,-and Dr. Blodget, who was associated with Dr. 
Schereschewsky in mandarin translations, is now engaged with 
Bishop Burdon upon translations designed more especially for 
the unlearned. The plan above proposed in no way reflects 
upon the studies of these noble scholars. It simply contem- 
plates an auxiliary to the best pagan thought of China in order 
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to open the way for the Gospel of Christ, to bear upon that 
conservative pride of the past, which the bishop of Shanghai 
considers the greatest obstacle to mission work among the 
learned classes of the Middle Kingdom. 

This Article is designedly brief and meager. If there is no 
virtue in its logic, the elaboration of the scheme in detail would 
be unprofitable. Are the American churches ready to broaden 
the scope of mission work in China, provided, of course, that 


the present agencies are not disturbed or antagonized ¢ 
Mason A. GREEN, 
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Articte VIIL.—PURITAN GENEALOGIES. 


The Genealogy of John Marsh of Salem and his Descendants, 
1623-1888. Collected and published by Cot. Luorus B. 
Marsn, of Boston, Mass. Revised and edited by Rev. 
Dwicut W. Marsu, of Amherst, Mass. 8vo, pp. 283. 


We are pleased to see that the history of one more of the 
old Puritan families who settled New England is rescued from 
oblivion. John Marsh came to Salem, in Massachusetts, in 
1634, and the names of his descendants, through eight succes- 
sive generations, have been collected and are now preserved 
for all time on the pages of the book whose title we have 
given. Here they stand in goodly array—generation after 
generation—more than twenty-two hundred in number! We 
know not how many histories of a similar kind have preceded 
this. We are aware that they can be counted by the score. 
But we could wish that the history of each one of the four 
thousand Puritan families who emigrated from England be- 
tween 1620 and 1640, and established themselves in New 
England, might be prepared with the same loving spirit which 
has prompted Col. Lucius B. Marsh—of the sixth generation 
from John Marsh of Salem—to publish this record of his kins- 
men who have borne, or still bear, the name of their first 
American ancestor. 

The present writer knows very little of the details of the 
history of the particular family whose genealogy is here pre- 
served, except what has been gathered by a very hasty ex- 
amination of the book itself. The interest which we have 
expressed in the book arises entirely from the fact that publi- 
cations of this kind have a tendency to foster among all the 
members of a family a feeling of loyalty to it which we 
think is a very desirable thing. It hardly needs to be stated 
that we do not refer to that pride of family which terminates 
in self, or promotes the growth of conceit. We mean that 
loyalty to family which serves as a stimulus to all its members 
to live in such a manner as to sustain the honor of the name 
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which they have received from those who have gone before 
them. 

Such a feeling of loyalty to family has always and every- 
where been a powerful motive to right action. Its effect 
among the nations of the Far East, has been conspicuous. 
Among the Japanese and Chinese, it is considered to be a 
sacred religious duty. It is itself a religion. Especially 
among the Japanese it has developed a feeling which is in- 
tensely chivalrous. Mr. Nakashima—a Japanese gentleman, 
who is highly esteemed in this country for the reliability of 
his statements—said in the pages of this Review (1889, Feb. 
No., p. 101) that among his countrymen, it has developed such 
a sense of honor, that the first question that presents itself to a 
true Japanese, when deciding whether he ought to follow a 
certain course of action, is “ Will it be worthy of my family? 
Will it bring honor to my parents and relations?” Nor is this 
feeling confined to the people of the Far East. Its influence 
is powerful among all European nations; among whom even a 
remote deseendant of a family which has been for any reason 
distinguished for its position, or achievements, or virtues, feels 
a strong sense of obligation to maintain its reputation. We do 
not intend to say, by any means, that in all cases this saves a 
person from wrong-doing, but it is certainly a powerful induce- 
ment for good. Society is so constituted in Europe, that it is 
hardly possible that even a remote descendant of any man 
who has won distinction—though he may himself be bad 
enough—should be so entirely destitute of a regard for what 
is expected of him by the class to which he belongs, as not to 
feel that he must pay some respect to the name he bears. 

We think that, in this country, there has been too little of 
this loyalty to family, of which we speak. An intense indi- 
vidualism has grown up among the American people. This 
has been the natural result of their spreading themselves so 
rapidly over a continent. Till very recently, the means of 
intercommunication have been so restricted that brothers and 
sisters often lost all knowledge of each other, and the feeling 
grew up, “every one for himself!” Perhaps there is no 
country in the world where, as a general rule, the descendants 
of the same ancestor, after two or three generations, lose so 
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entirely all interest in each other. The probability is that in 
the case of the genealogical register before us, the great 
majority of the persons now living whose names appear in it, 
as they look at the book, will think that the time spent in its 
preparation has been wasted, and will look upon these pages 
of names of relatives of whose existence they were never 
before aware with perfect indifference. 

Still, even in this country, the obligation of a person to his 
family, within the limited sphere in which the feeling has 
been able to work, is felt to a very strong degree, and has been 
attended with very marked results. For a conspicuous exam- 
ple of this, we refer to one of the most honored of those who 
were early sacrificed in the Civil War—Major Theodore Win- 
throp, who was killed at Great Bethel. In a description which 
he wrote of the “ March of the Seventh Regiment to Wash- 
ington,” that, at the time, so stirred the whole North, he 
ascribed this as one of the reasons why he put on the uniform 
of a soldier. Noblesse oblige! On reading with a relative 
the first call of President Lincoln for seventy-five thousand 
men, he said: “This is to be a fight for the very life of the 
country, and the only place for us May Flower fellows is at 
the front!” This same feeling influenced the men of New 
England and of the whole North. They remembered that 
their ancestors, for the first one hundred and fifty years after 
the settlement of the country, had been brought up on gun- 
powder. Everywhere it was said by men who bore the names 
that had been conspicuous in “Queen Anne’s War,” in the 
“Old French War,” in the Revolution, in the “ War of 1812,” 
in the Mexican War, that it was a duty that they owed to their 
fathers to show their own loyalty to the country in the field. 
Garfield, for one, said: “In every war in which for three 
centuries patriois of English blood had struck sturdy blows for 
constitutional government and human liberty, his family had 
been represented. They were at Marston Moore, at Naseby, 
and at Preston; they were at Bunker Hill, at Saratoga, and at 
Monmouth.” How could he do less himself than battle for 
the same great cause in the war which was to preserve the 
union of the States. 

The good effects of a consciousness of bearing the name of 
an ancestor who has been honored in the past for his virtues, 
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or achievements, are not limited to the immediate descendants 
of those branches of his family which have been most succegg- 
ful in life. Not all the descendants of any man continue for 
eight generations to be equally prosperous. Probably the 
family whose genealogy is recorded in the book before us is, 
in this respect, a representative New England family. As we 
turn over these pages, we find the names of men who have 
distinguished themselves in every field of labor; but undoubt- 
edly, in the long files of names which here appear, there are 
large numbers of persons who have been little known, and 
have even lived in obscurity. This must be the fact in the 
ease of every one of the four thousand original New England 
families. But even for the most obscure of their descendants, 
there is, in the knowledge of what other men of the same 
blood with themselves have done, a source of encouragement 
and strength. A man in a Western State, who was prominent 
in his own locality, once said to the present writer: “My 
family came from Connecticut. I have always understood 
that there are a large number of persons of my name there. I 
believe they are all well-to-do people. I never heard of any of 
the family, from the first, who were not fore-handed.” That 
man, in his distant home, took a pride in the character of the 
Connecticut family from which he sprang, and felt that he was 
under an obligation to maintain it. An excellent mechanic, 
also, who was just starting in life, once said to the writer: 
“My mother is a descendant of Jonathan Edwards.” It was 
evident that the fact that one of his kindred had gained se 
great distinction was to him a source of strength. For all that is 
known, it may have been the encouragement which has enabled 
him, by this time, in his own career to confer additional honor 
on the name of that distinguished family. 

It is then for the reasons here given that we hail the appear- 
ance of every book like the “Genealogy of John Marsh of 
Salem,” which will remind the descendants of the different 
Puritan families who settled New England of their ancestry. 
According to the estimate published by Mr. Bancroft, fifty- 
five years ago, those families had at that time so increased that 
each one of them, on an average, numbered a thousand living 
members. Some numbered very many more; others very 
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many less. According to Mr. Bancroft’s estimate, also the 
aggregate of the descendants of all the four thousand families 
was at that time at least four millions. Perhaps it is then not 
too much to assume that the present aggregate of the descend- 
ants of the Puritans is ten millions. 

There is no need, and we certainly have no wish to depreci- 
ate, in the least, what has been done by the men who settled 
the other colonies, to the west and to the south of New England. 
The whole country is indebted to them and to their descend- 
ants; and also to those who have since come to us as emigrants 
from the different European countries. But what has been 
accomplished on the continent by those Puritans and the 
descendants of those four thousand families may well be an 
incitement to every one who traces his lineage to them to do 
his best to complete, on the lines which they marked out, the 
work which they began. 

It is not a question whether the Puritans had faults; or 
whether, judged by our modern standards, they were “ pleasant 
people to live with.” The descendants of the men who fought 
in the Revolution take pride in recalling the patriotism of 
their fathers, and do not give a moment’s thought to their 
defects. Yet we know that the strategy of their generals is 
very open to criticism. On the staff, and in the ranks, there 
were men of narrow views. There were men of low tastes. 
There were mean men. There were mercenary men. There 
were base men. There were very few of the best of them 
who, in the latter part of this nineteenth century, would 
pass as models of what an accomplished and agreeable gen- 
tleman may be in a drawing-room. Yet with all these defects 
there is no one of their descendants who does not feel that the 
patriotic services of his ancestors has imposed upon him per- 
sonally a special obligation to support the government and the 
Union, which, at the risk of their lives, they established. Sure- 
ly the descendants of the Puritans should take a similar pride, 
and feel that a similar trust has devolved upon them. Very 
likely, those first Puritans made mistakes. Very likely, if we 
could see them, as they went in and out of their homes, we 
should think that they were a pretty stern and rigid set of peo- 
ple. But has it not always been so with the world’s workers? 
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How was it with the kind-hearted, sympathetic, genial Lin. 
coln, in the Civil War? We are told that the lines of his face 
grew stern, and that an anxious, care-worn, abstracted expres- 
sion settled down on those plain but kindly features. How was 
it with the men who were shut up in Libby Prison; or with 
those who starved at Andersonville? The men who still sur- 
vive will show the effects of what they went through as long 
as they live. An English poet has described a boy, who had 
just been brought home a cripple from the Crimea. Only a 
few weeks before he had left England with his regiment with 
all the exuberant feelings of youth. It is the same old story: 
“On the parapet,” there had been a 
“bloody fall 
On the soldier’s bed ; 


And three days on the ruined wall 
Among the thirstless dead ;” 


and then his name had been 


** crost 
From duty’s muster roll.” 


The poet describes him as he was wheeled on a cot around his 
familiar haunts at home, 


By the mount, or under the hill, 
Or down by the little river,” 


while he lay “ basking in the sun,” or “ resting in the shadow,” 
or feasting his eyes on the green meadow. But, in those few 
weeks, the boy had become a serious man. The light-hearted- 
ness of youth was gone forever. The poet tells us, however, 
that the fact that the young soldier “halted in his step,” and 
“stumbled with his voice,” was the very reason that his friends 
looked upon him with “the greater reverence.” They remem- 
bered that he was the same bright boy, who, only a few summer 
days before, had cried to his comrades on the village green, 
“Follow me!” How could it be otherwise with the men who 
came to these shores to make a home in the wilderness, who 
fought the Indians, and who laid the foundations of all these 
fair towns. Perhaps under happier surroundings, if England 
had really been “ merrie England,” they might have developed 
other more genial characteristics. But here, if they had 
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wished, they could not be carpet knights! They were forced 
to live the lives of men-at-arms. They had, from first to last, 
serious work on hand. In their English home, they found them- 
selves deprived of the rights which belonged to them as Eng- 
lishmen. Corruption, public and private, had spread there on 
every side, and it could no longer be endured. So they left 
their native land, that they might find new homes where they 
and their children might live honorably, virtuously, and relig- 
iously, according to the best lights that the age afforded. For 
the object which we have in view, it does not matter whether 
they were, or were not, mistaken. But there is no question 
that they followed what they thought were the best lights 
which the age could give. They had high ideas of the dignity 
of a State, and they founded a Commonwealth which was to 
be governed in its public acts by the same idea of right that 
should control the acts of each individual. As the poet— 
John Boyle O’Reilly, of the Roman Catholic Church—said at 
the recent dedication of the Pilgrim monument at Plymouth— 
‘‘They had no model ; but they left us one. 
* * * * 


The Pilgrim Fathers laid the ribs and keel. 
On their strong !ines we base our social health— 
The man—-the home—the town—the Commonwealth !” 


To the ten millions of their descendants, those men have 
left in trust the institutions which they founded. In the 
maintenance and defence of those institutions, as Theodore 
Winthrop said, the only place for those whom he styled 
“ Mayflower fellows,” is “at the front!” It is as true now as 
at the beginning of the Civil War; nobdlesse oblige. 

The purpose of these few paragraphs is not to point out any 
one of the particular dangers which threaten these institutions 
just at the present time. Any one who will look around will 
see that the fields are, on every side, white to harvest. Surely 
the men of the seventeenth century, if they were able, would 
call upon their descendants of the nineteenth century to arrest 
the progress of the evil influences which are at work. 

At the risk of seeming to limit the extent of the dangers of 
which we speak, we cannot forbear giving a single brief illus- 
tration. In the very last monthly report of one of the best 
known and most important of our benevolent societies, which 
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has, we think, the active codperation of every denomination of 
Christians in the land, may be found a reference to a recent 
outrage which is deserving of thoughtful consideration. A 
missionary of the society, in the prosecution of his benevolent 
work, was set upon, in broad daylight, by a gang of ruffians 
composed of runners of the low sailor-boarding houses of the 
City of New York. There seems to be no doubt that they had 
deliberately planned to murder him. His steps were dogged. 
He was followed. He was knocked down, kicked, and 
stamped upon. He barely escaped with his life. He will 
never recover from the injuries he received. But this is 
not the danger to which we refer. This outrage is by no 
manner of means the worst of it! In the official magazine of 
the “ Seamen’s Friend Society,” for August, the statement is 
made that the ruffians who attempted the murder “have been 
screened by an influence which is as infamous as the assault 
itself.” We do not know how much truth there is in the grave 
charge which is here made. But if the condition of things in the 
City of New York is such that the able and judicious men 
who conduct the affairs of an important national society give 
it publicly as their opinion that the prosecuting officers of that 
State are so under the influence of the “rum interest,” and of 
the proprietors of low boarding houses, that they dare not 
bring the perpetrators of such an outrage to punishment, 
should it not everywhere be understood ? 

In fact, is it not high time that there should be a roll-call of 
the descendants of the Puritans, of the Huguenots, of the 
countrymen of Luther, of Gustavus Adolphus, of Saint 
Patrick,—of all who value good government? We confess for 
ourselves, that as we turn over the leaves of the genealogical 
register before us—page after page of the names of persons 
whom we never saw, and whose faces we shall probably never 
see, and remember that these make only one family of the four 
thousand families, whose progenitors risked their lives for the 
establishment of justice and religion on these shores, we look 
upon them with something of the interest with which, at the 
beginning of the Civil War or of the Revolution, we should 
have looked upon the rosters of the regiments which were 
then forming for the support of the right. 

WiuiaM L, KINGSLEY. 
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Portrotio Pargers.*—There is something about the style of 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, that gives to all he writes a kind of 
charm, that can perhaps be best described as restful. To read 
one of. his volumes is like walking by the side of some quiet 
meadow-brook that flows peacefully under green trees. The 
present volume is made up of miscellaneous papers that were 
originally contributed to an Art Magazine called the “ Portfolio,” 
and it is fitting that they should be preserved in a more perma- 
nent form. 

The characteristic spirit of the author appears even in the 
Preface. In its concluding paragraph, he says: “ With regard 
to this volume, I have let Mr. Seeley (the publisher of the ‘ Port- 
folio’) have his way in publishing my portrait, so he eught to let 
me have mine in finishing this Preface after my own fashion. 
Perhaps in the whole history of literature there does not exist 
another instance of author and publisher who have done so much 
work together as Richmond Seeley and I, and who have done it 
with so little disagreement.” We quote the sentence, as, perhaps, 
it explains the secret of Mr. Hamerton’s success as a writer 
on the relation of Art to Nature. The harmony which charac- 
terized his relations with his publisher characterizes also his in- 
terpretations of all that he sees. No one who reads his books but 
feels that, between the artist and Nature, there is “so little dis- 
agreement.” 

Half of this volume is taken up with “ notices” of the artists, 
Constable ; Etty ; Chintreuil ; Adrien Guignet ; and Goya. 

The importance of Constable, in the history of modern land- 
scape painting, arises, according to Mr. Hamerton, from the fact 
that “his work was a practical revolt against the conventionalism 
of the eighteenth century, and one of many dissolvent or deliver- 
ing forces which have at length enabled us to see nature without 
spectacles.” This opposition to the conventional in Art is well 


* Portfolio Papers. By PHiLip GILBERT HAMERTON. Boston. Roberts Brothers. 
12mo, pp. 386. 
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illustrated by his reply to Sir George Beaumont, who was one of 
the wealthy Art amateurs of the day, and thoroughly traditional 
in his tastes. Sir George asked Constable whether he did not find 
it very difficult to determine where to place his brown tree! Con- 
stable replied : “ Not in the least—for I never put such a thing 
into a picture.” But though Constable was by instinct a land- 
scape painter, he felt little interest in any scenery that did not 
“abound in human associations.” He chose for his subjects, 
villages, churches, farm-houses, and cottages. “He painted the 
crops, and the weather, and wind-mills that would turn around, 
and water-mills that could be tenanted, and canals with locks, 
and barges that were good for their rough service.” On the 
other hand the solitude of mountains oppressed his spirits. He 
once visited the “ Lake District” in England, but never cared to 
revisit it. It was not grand scenery that satisfied him. It is a 
curious circumstance that we happen to be able to compare the 
views of Constable with those of another well known admirer of 
Nature—Dr. Arnold. The latter once gazing on “the dull ex- 
panse of fields,” as he called it, eastward from Rugby, com- 
plained : “It is no wonder we do not like looking that way, when 
one considers that there is nothing fine between us and the Ural 
mountains.” Now it so happens that what is known as the 
** Constable Country,” the “ Paradise” that he loved so well—lay 
in that very space between Rugby and the Ural mountains, 
which that lover of hill-scenery considered so hopelessly vacant. 
“ Arnold is a better authority than Constable on the merits of 
the Lake District, but Constable, on the other hand, is a better 
authority than Arnold on the charm and qualities of eastern 
England.” 

The pathetic story follows of the life-long struggles of a very 
different kind of man—William Etty. The youth of this artist 
was passed at Hull, “where the expanse of the Humber, and the 
various kinds of shipping to be seen upon it, offer in themselves 
quite as good an artistic education as that enjoyed by the most 
eminent Dutch marine painters.” But Etty’s taste became de- 
veloped in another direction. We cannot follow with any detail 
the sad story of a not very successful life. In 1816, he went 
abroad to study ; and some of the experiences of this representa- 
tive Englishman, whose pride it was to be “ English to his heart’s 
core,” were so amusing, that we will refer to them, with the ex- 
press understanding, however, that we are aware that we are 
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giving a disproportionate space to what is a mere incident of his 
life. Etty loved tea so well that he would not trust Continental 
grocers or tea-makers, but carried his own materials and appa- 
ratus ;—tea for twelve months, sugar, and two kettles in case of 
accident to one of them! His troubles began at Dieppe, where 
one of his tea-kettles is confiscated as superfluous! He had no 
end of trouble in country inns. The custom-house people make 
him pay duty on his stock of sugar. He can get no milk. But 
as he travels, he keeps his tea-pot out, and while other passengers 
are taking a substantial French dejeuner, he goes into the kitchen 
of the roadside inns, where the diligence halts, and makes for him- 
self patriotic cups of tea and slices of bread and butter! In Flor- 
ence, he says : “I am sick to death of travelling in a country where 
the accommodations are such as no Englishman can have any idea 
of.” He stays just four days in that city, and, thoroughly home- 
sick, then leaves in disgust, and hurries as quickly as possible 
over the long leagues which separate Italy from England, breath- 
ing love and affection all the way for every brick in the English 
metropolis! We must leap over all the more important events 
of his chequered life, for we have left ourselves only space to 
speak of his passionate attachment for the famous Minster at 
York. Mr. Hamerton says that Etty, in the last days of his life, 
in sentiment at least, was a Roman Catholic. As a young man 
he had felt a strong Protestant opposition to “ Popish ceremonies,” 
but at fifty “he had a poetical sympathy with the elaborate 
Roman worship.” The one thing which kept him attached to the 
Church of England was her continued possession of York Min- 
ster.” Whatever Church possessed this Minster possessed Etty.” 
If Rome could have recovered the Minster, Etty would have 
gone over along with it. This strong sentiment induced him 
finally, as he advanced in years, and felt that he must leave his 
studio in London to purchase a house in York, that he might be 
near this object of his admiration and his love. The story of his 
death which soon occurred is as pathetic as that of his whole life. 
He was the most imprudent of men ; and, one cold autumn day, 
hearing a young man who prided himself upon being an athlete 
talk of what he called the “ hardening” process, Etty determined 
to “harden” himself. So he threw aside his flannel shirt to 
which he had been accustomed for years. This resulted, as 
might have been expected, in a congestion of the lungs, and he 
soon became aware that he was about to die. He watched the 
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sunset on the river, with the feeling that the glories of this world 
were soon to be left behind, and as his last request, said to his 
friends: “Lay me by my Bride; she who is so lovely to mine 
eyes, so dear to my heart, and captivating to my imagination ; 
whose brow is bound round with rubies, with sapphires, with 
amethysts, with emeralds ; who lifts her head into the heavens, 
and seems a fitting ante-chamber thereto.” 

Of the career of the Spanish artist, Goya, we can only repeat 
what Mr. Hamerton says, that “it is one of the most extraordi- 
nary in all biographical history.” He was a courtier, a satirist, 
and a revolutionary propagandist ; and withall, a monster of 
immorality, impudence, and ingratitude. 

The last half of the book is devoted to “Notes on As. 


thetics.” 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, 


Sicurp Stempe.*—One of Browning’s recent critics has called 
the drama “ an anachronism in modern literature,” but so long as 
the dramatic form is the best for many poetical subjects the error 
in such criticism is obvious. Even Shakspere thrives as well in 
the closet as in the theater. 

The drama will be anachronistic when literature itself is. The 
play is the thing. Shakspere would have been as great, as true to 
life and nature, if he had ignored the stage. Perhaps Browning 
would have been even more fortunate. The reviewers of Sigurd 
Slembe have had not a little to say against its dramatic short- 
comings, which would defeat its stage success before an American 
audience—the more to say perhaps because it has been repre- 
sented at Christiania and Copenhagen with great success. But as 
a novel may be barren in the hands of the mere play-wright, so a 
powerful drama may be still powerful, though unadapted to the 
stage. The literary critic at least should judge a meritorious 
work for what it is under the most favorable circumstances, and 
if its best is somewhat different from what the author intended, 
the discerning critic has a chance to be more helpful than usual. 
Sigurd Slembe on the stage is a good picture hung in the wrong 
light, but to the reader in the closet it is a remarkable work. 

The conception and development of the plot are in a high sense 
artistic. Sigurd Slembe, or Sigurd the worthless, the natural son 

* Sigurd Slembe. A Dramatic Trilogy. By BJORNSTJERNE BJéRNsON. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by WiLLiAM Morton Payne. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 
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of king Magnus Barfod and rightful heir to the throne of Norway, 
is a character with intense ambition and indomitable will. Con- 
stantly baffled in seeking to establish his just title, his character, 
naturally rich in nobility and generosity, is changed by force of 
circumstances, in the conflict with fate, and he becomes the har- 
dened, relentless warrior. In a single moment when final success 
seems certain, failure is shown to be already upon him. The 
tragedy closes not with despair and the death of the hero, but with 
his resignation to the course of fate, the will of Providence. With 
a complete resignation of “not merely life, but of the very desire 
to live” for the first time he finds that peace which has been his 
life-long hope. 

The characters are strong though not greatly varied, and there 
are forcible dramatic situations, as the sacrifice of Andhild, the 
death of Earl Harold, the meeting of Sigurd and the Skald. 
The character of Earl Harold in the second part of the trilogy 
has been compared to Hamlet’s. Certainiy a comparison is irre- 
sistibly suggested, and this is unfortunate, for only the slightest, 
most imitable features of Hamlet’s portrait are reflected. The 
play is deeply interesting and well deserves close study. Mr. 
Payne’s work seems to be well done, spirited, and effective. He 
deserves the thanks of all lovers of good literature for both at- 


tempt and deed. 
ERNEST WHITNEY. 


The July number of Taz Art Amateur maintains the reputa- 
tion which this magazine has acquired as a reliable guide to the 
art worker, art patron, and collector. Besides two excellent col- 
ored plates there is a sea-coast scene, “In Sunny Spain,” animated 
by a picturesque and characteristic group of a peasant in his lum- 
bering ox-cart, and a dark-skinned country girl with her goats 
and kids, and a design for an ice-cream set in pale blue and gold, 
appropriately decorated with snow crystals. The number con- 
tains a large variety of full-size working designs, wild orchids 
arranged for china decoration, oats, and pea-blossoms for an oat- 
meal set, designs for embroidery, monograms, and for wood 
carving. The practical departments of “ China Painting,” “Ama- 
teur Photography,” and “ The House,” are full of interesting and 
useful articles abundantly illustrated, while “ The Gallery” con- 
tains an appreciative notice of the German genre painters, Ludwig 
Knaus ; and the great European exhibitions are fully described. 
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The frontispiece of the August number of this periodical 
is a very masterly decorative design, after Boucher, representing 
“ Earth ”—the first of a series of four which will be published con- 
secutively. Among the large number of full sized working 
designs given with this number, are designs for Embroidery, 
Brass Hammering, and Splash Towels, while Egyptian Lotus, 
Wild Iris, and Orchids are arranged for China Painting. In the 
Atelier, the articles on “ Painting Wild Flowers” are continued, 
together with several other articles of interest to the art student, 
To those interested in china painting, we would recommend a 
perusal of “ Letters to a Young Lady.” A special feature of this 
August number is a full and comprehensive tabulated report of 
the Secrétan Sale in Paris. Two excellent colored plates are given 
away with this number: “Carnations,” by Dangon, and “ Illumi- 
nated Initials,” from French manuscripts of the thirteenth century. 
Price 35 cents, $4.00 a year. Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 
Union Square, New York. 


An etching by the French etcher, P. LeRat, forms the frontis- 
piece of the September number of the Macazinz or Art. The 
etching is of a painting, “In the Chimney Corner,” by Adolf 
Menzel, a German artist. “The Barbizon School,” a series of 
interesting papers, is continued, Daubigny still being the subject 
under discussion. Mortimer Menpes, an English artist, contrib- 
utes a paper on the “Pointing of Etchings,” which is accom- 
panied by a chalk drawing of himself, which is a clever example 
of the modern art of reproduction. ‘“ High Street, Oxford, and 
Brazenose College” will interest all who know England’s famous 
college town, and others for whom its beauties are still in store. 
A capital engraving by Boileau of a painting by A. T. Ribot of 
an old woman making up accounts is honored with a full page of 
the magazine. The exhibition of the Humorists in Art is dis- 
cussed and illustrated. There is no more valuable article in the 
number than that of Charles de Kay on the late George Fuller, 
an American painter, whose reputation will increase with years. 
Excellent examples of Mr. Fuller’s work are given, one of them 
the famed and beautiful “ Romany Girl.” “ Painters’ Weather” 
is described by W. W. Fenn. “Pictures of Jewish Life” gives 
us the Jew of the European continent. Copious notes bring the 
number to an end. Cassett & Company, New York. 35 cents 
a number, $3.50 a year in advance. 





